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LINES WRITTEN ON A BANK NOTE. 


BY T. W. TUCKER. 


Thou fragile thing 
That with a breath I could destroy, 
What mighty train of care and joy 
Do ye not bring? 


Emblem of power! 
By thee comes public bane or good ; 
The wheels of state, without thee, would 
Stop in an hour. 


Tower, dome, and arch, 
Thou spreadest v'er the desert waste, 
Thou guid’st the path of war, and stay’st 
The army’s march. 


The spreading seas 
For thee unnumbered squadrons bear, 
Ruler of earth, and sea, and air— 
When bended knees 


j Are bowed in prayer, 
Alfhough to heaven is given each word, 
Thy 0 that in the heart, unheard, 
Is upmost there! — 


Fly ! minion, fly ! 
Thine errand is unfinished yet-— 
The boon I covet,—to forget! 
Thou canst not buy. 





It would need but few efforts like that which produced the subjoined | 
lines to establish a reputation as a poet. We are ignorant of both author | 
and the paper wherein they originally appeared. 


LINES WRITTEN AT SEA. 
If“ sometimes in the dark blue eye, 
Or in the deep red wine, , 
Or soothed by gentlest melody, 
Still warms this heart of mine ; 
Yet something colder in the blood, 
And calmer in the brain, 
Have whispered that my Youth's bright flood 
Ebbs, not to flow again. 


If by Helvetia’s azure lake, 
Or Arno’s yellow stream, 

Each star of Memory could awaxe 
As in my first young dream,— 

I know that when mine eye shall greet 
The hill-sides bleak and bare 

That gird my home, it will not meet 
My Childhood’s sunsets there. 


O, when Love’s first sweet, stolen kiss 
Burned on my boyish brow, 

Was that young forehead worn as this? 
Was that flushed cheek as now? 

Was that wild pulse and throbbing heart 
Like these which vainly strive 

In thankless strains of soulless art 
To dream themselves alive? 


Alas! the morning dew is gone, 
Gone ere the fall of day— 
Life’s iron fetter still is on, 
His wreaths all torn away. 
Happy if still some casual hour 
an warm the fading shrine, 
Too soon to chill beyond the power 
Of Love, or Song, or Wine. 


THE WORST. 
BY W. H. VINING. 
Ob: 1822, eat. 28. 
Oh, I have lived through keenest care, 
And still may live through more, 
We know not what the heart can bear, 
Until the worst be o’er; 

The worst is not when fears assail, 
Before the shaft has sped, 

Nor when we kiss the visage, pale 
And beautiful, though dead. 

Oh, then the heart is nerved to cope 
With danger and distress, 

The very impulse left by hope 
Will make despair seem less ; 

Then all is life—acute, intense, 
The thoughts in tumult test, 

So reels the mind with wildered sense, 
It knows not what is lost. 

But when that shuddering scene is past, 

When earth receives her own, 

And, wrench'd from what it loved, at last 
The heart is left alone ; 

When ail is gone—our hopes and fears 
All buried in one tomb, 

And we have dried the source of tears, 
There comes asettled gloom. 

Then comes the worst, the undying thought 
That broods within the breast, 

Because its loveliest one is not, 
And what are all the rest? 








ONEIROMANCY. 


THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF DREAMS 

The Egyptians and the Chaldeans believed the immortatity of the soul, 
and its separate existence from the body ; that the vital powers resided in 
the former, though in our earthly state they were only available by the or- 
gans of the body; the eye was the organ of seeing, but the soul was all 
perception ; and thus, when the bodily organs were destroyed by death, 
the vital powers enjoyed an unlimited range. These notions were extend- 
ed to sleep, and it was imagined that the soul then enjoyed a temporary 
freedom, during which, if not gifted with the power of seeing into futurity, 
it was enabled to make more accurate deductions, and to form clearer an- 
ticipations, than when clogged with the weight of the bedy. Then, too, 
it was enabled to hold converse with those numerous spiritual beings of 
which all the universe was held to be full. These doctrines were taught 








| by the peripatetic philosophers, and there is every reason to believe that 


they were known in Egypt. It was upona belief in this theory that Zeno 
founded his opinion, “‘that a man might, from the nature of his dreams, 
judge of his improvement in virtue,—for if he found himself delighted 
with that which is vicious, he must have much cause for vigilance when 
awake ; whereas, if vicious engagements did not afford him gratification, 
but if his powers of mind, enlightened by reason, shone out like a calm 
and waveless sea, for the reflection of pure images, he might have ground 
for self-approbation.” ‘When we are awake,” observes Plutarch, “If 
| Vice appears, it is, as it were, under a veil, and accommodates itself to the 
| opinions of men,—does not entirely give itself up to its own impulses, but 
restrains and contends with them; whereas, in sleep, flying beyond opin- 
ions and law, and transgressing all modesty and shame, it excites every 
lust, and stirs its evil propensities, aiming even at the most dreadful 
crimes, and enjoying illegal things and images which terminate in no plea- 
sure, but promote disorder.”” Acting upon this principle, when Dionysius 
heard that Marsyas had dreamed of cutting his (Dionysius’s) throat, he 
said, had he not been in the habit of thinking upon it he would never have 
dreamed it ; ‘‘ he shall therefore be put to death,”"—which was accordingly 
done. Plato, too, entertained an idea, that so complete might be the go- 
vernment of reason over the mind, as to influence it even during sleep, and 
prevent dreams not of a virtuous character. If, then, the soul of a virtu- 
ous man, free from vicious impressions, be liberated from the influence of 
the body, allowed to range through the wonders of creation, and enabled 
to perceive somewhat more of its own nature, and that of other spiritual 
beings than when imprisoned in the flesh, it became, they thought, advis- 
able to treasure up the reminiscences of those glimpses into another state, 
and, if possible, to turn them to good account in this. 





MODERN AND ANCIENT ANECDOTES OF DOUBLE CON- 
SCIOUSNESS. 

The learned and eloquent Sir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Medict, 
says—‘‘Sleep is a death whereby we live a middle, moderating point be- 
tween life and death, and so like death, I dare not trust it without my 
prayers, and an half-adieu unto the world, and take my farewell in a collo- 
quy with God ; after which I close my eyes in security, content to take 
my. leave of him, and sleep unto the resurrection.” And a little before, 
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yang of the state of the soul during sleep, he seems to intimate that || limbs grew hard and rigid, like stone, and her pulse became almost inper- 
then, during the slumber of the senses, the reason isawake the most; not | ceptible; her respiration, however, was not affected. This fit came on 
that faculty of comparing and concluding which we generally call reason, regularly every morning about eight o’clock, and continued till twelve, 
but that instinct of the soul whereby it concludes without comparing, | when she gradually, and by convulsive movements, recovered the use of 
knows without syllogising, by an instantaneous operation of its own in- her limbs. After allowing her time enough to dine, the fit came on again, 
nate faculties, and which instinct transcendental philosophers call the pure | and lasted till eight ; from which time she remained awake till eight the 


reason, as distinguished from the understanding. || next morning. She reached the age of eighty, having survived her disor- 


‘At my nativity,” says Sir Thomas, ‘my ascendant was the watery | der nearly twenty years. 
sign of Scorpius. I was born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think | 
I have a piece of that leaden planet in me. I am no way facetious, nor | : am 
disposed for the mirth and galliardise of company ; yetin one dream I can | THE STORY OF ENGEL. 
The most extaordinary instance of sleep, during which a kind of separa- 


compose a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, and | _ 
laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were my memory as faith- | tion took place between the soul and body, is related by Mr. Howison, in 


ful as my reason is then fruitful, I would never study but in my dreams, | his Foreign Scenes. ‘The pait which relates to himself no one can doubt, 
and this time, also, I would choose for my devotions; but our grosser _and it is certainly important. The relation of his German friend, Engel, 
memories have then so little hold of our abstracted understandings, that | we abridge, as a curiosity ; its evidence may go for what it is worth. Mr. 


they forget the story, and can only relate to our awakened souls a confused | H. says :— oe : 
and broken tale of that which hath passed: and men do sometimes, upon) ‘I returned to Holguin in the course of the day, and on the succeeding 


the hours of their departure, speak and reason above themselves,—for then | morning set out for Guibara harbour, having learned that the sloop was 
the soul, about to be freed from the body, begins to reason like herself, and | ready to pursue her voyage. However, on going on board, I found she 
to discourse in a strain above mortality. | would not leave port till the next night ; and as the time hung rather heavy, 

The annals of medicine furnish us with cases of a double consciousness, | I accepted an invitation from the master of a schooner that lay near us, to 
if we may use the term, of persons who, having been subject to fits of de- || pay her a visit, and see his collection of shells. When the evening was 
rangement and intervals of sanity, lost in the one state the memory of all | pretty far advanced, he conducted me to the cabin, which was almost full of 
that had been done to or by them in the other state ; but retained a per- | large packages, and, pointing out where I was to sleep, left me alone. I 
fect recollection of events that had taken place when their minds were in | felt a heavy, suffocating smell, but did not think of examining the contents 
the same condition. Thus, on the temporary return of sanity, the patient of the bales, and immediately went to bed. Soon afterwards, I was 
knew all that had been done in his sane intervals; and on the periodical | harassed by wild and frightful dreams, and suddenly awaked about mid- 
attack of derangement he lost all memory of what had transpired during | night, bathed in a cold dew, and totally unable to speak or move; how- 
his previous periods of sanity, while he recollected well the events which | ever, I knew perfectly well where I was, and recollected every thing that 
had marked the seasons of his madness. It has been argued that such a || had occurred the preceding day, only I could not make any bodily effort 


difference exists between the states of sleep and waking, and although the | whatever, and tried in vain te get up, or even to change my position. The 
remembrance of our dreams much militates against it, it does not alto- | watch on deck struck four bells, and I counted them, though it seemed to 
/|me that I did not hear the beats, but received the vibrations through my 


gether overthrow the theory upon which it is founded. It proves only, | hea ( 
About this time, a seaman came into the cabin with a light, and 


that if there be such a separate existence, the separation is not so com- | body. 
plete as in the morbid state before noticed. A stronger argument may be | carried away an hour-glass that hung upon a nail, without observing me, 
adduced by the denial of Dr. Darwin’s supposition, that surprise is never | though I made several efforts to arrest his attention. Shortly after, a pane 
felt in dreams. That this notion is not correct, the writer of this has had || in the skylight was broken in by accident, and I saw the fragments of glass 


experimental proof, and has also been told by others of cases in which sur- | drop upon the floor. These circumstances actually occurred, as I found 
prise was felt indreams. A gentleman distinguished in the medical pro- | on inquiry next day; and I mention them to prove that the sensations I 
fession dreamed that he was about to take off his clothes, and was much | describe were realities, and not the offspring of perturbed dreams. My inabi- 
surprised at finding himself attired in various articles of dress to which he | lity to move was not accompanied with pain or uneasiness, but I felt as if 
was not accustomed, and against which he felt considerable objections. | the principle of life had entirely departed from my frame. At length I be- 
At another time, being out with a friend shooting, a covey of partridges | came totally insensible, and continued so till an increase of the wind made 
was started ; one flew against a tree, and was killed. The dreamer was | the seaa little rough, which caused the vessel to roll. The motion, I sup- 
surprised, as he had never heard of such a thing occurring, though he had | pose, had the effect of awakening me from my trance, and I managed, 
often considered it as very likely to happen. The writer of this, when an | somehow or other, to get up, and go on deck. My memory was totally 
undergraduate at Cambridge, spent some time on a visit at the house of a | lost for about a quarter of an hour, and I had no ideas connected with any 
relation in Suffolk ; on his return to Cambridge, on the eve of an import- | thing that was not present before me: I knew that I was ina ship, but no- 
ant examination, he dreamed that he was still in Suffolk (and in a room, | thing more. While in this state, I observed a man drawing water from 
which, by the bye, was at Ely). Exceedingly surprised at his supposed | the sea in buckets, and requested him to pour one upon my head. After 
carelessness in being absent at such a time from the university, and vexed | some hesitation, he did so, and all my faculties were immediately restored. 
at the probable consequences, it was some time before he could satisfy | 1 acquired a most vivid recollection of a vast variety of ideas and events 
himself that he was really in his own chambers in college. which appeared to have passed through my mind, and occupied me during 
In all these cases (and they might easily be multiplied), the surprise was | the time of my supposed insensibility. All this singular constitutional de- 
on account of things connected with the waking life, thoughts, and habits, rangement had arisen frora a copious inhalation of the fumes of tobacco ; 
of the individual; shewing, consequently, that the standard by which | for, on examining the cabin, I found that the piles of packages there con- 
things are measured in dreams—when they are measured at all—is one | sisted of that narcotic plant, and that quantities of it lay even under my 
taken from the ideas and occurrences of this waking world. It seems, | bed,—in short, that the sloop contained almost nothing else. I should not 
however, that the feeling of surprise is rare in the dreaming state, because | have been so particular,” adds Mr. H., ‘in mentioning these circumstances, 
the faculty of comparison upon which surprise depends, and which is one | had I not heard something analogous to them from a German oculist whom 
of the reasoning, not the imaginative faculties, is seldom then in a state | 1 met in Havannah. This old man (named Enge!), who was altogether a 
of activity. To return, however, to the anecdotes upon which the theory | very singular character, told me that the digitalist, or foxglove ; the bella- 
of the soul being set at liberty during sleep depends for evidence. | donna, or nightshade ; and several other plants of a similar kind, possessed 
Dr. Cheyne gives an account of a Col. Townshend, who had the power | peculiar properties which were not generally known even by the medical 
of throwing himself into a state resembling death whenever he pleased, profession. When administered, he said, in a certain way (query, how 2), 
and of coming to himself again at pleasure. On one occasion, he exer- they could be made to act so powerfully and directly as sedatives, as to 
cised this power in the presence of Dr. C., Mr. Skrine, and Dr. Baynard, destroy all sensibility and voluntary motion, without affecting the animal 
at Bath. He placed himself on his back ; his respiration became gradually | life, or impeding its necessary and healthy actions and functions ; but with 
insensible, his pulse ceased, no motion of the heart was to be felt, and a | this remarkable peculiarity, that the mind or soul did not participate in the 
mirror held to his lips was not clouded by his breath. After continuing in | comatoseness which affected its moral tenement, but was more than usu- 
this state about half an hour, he recovered. We are not told any thing of ally active and excursive. On these occasions, however, the individual to 
his dreams or his sensations during this period ; but Augustine, in his De whom it belonged had no perception of any thing of the kind. His body 
Civitate Dei, has been more particular. | enjoyed an animal existence, as it were, without sensation, and nothing 
Speaking of a similar case, that of the presbyter Restitutus, he says that, more. But when the effect of the narcotic was dispelled, either by coun- 
when in this state of apparent death, the presbyter heard loud voices. — ter-agents or by time, he recovered from his lethargy, and active life, me- 
Cardan, too, boasted a similar power. He then hada faint hearing of those | mory, will, and intelligence returned, with a perfect (1) knowledge of all 
who conversed about him; but he lost all sense of pain, even when afflicted | the operations which his mind had. gone through, from the moment of his 
with the gout. With regard to long, trance-like sleep, we have many losing his perceptions, to that of his reviving and their being restored. 
strange stories, some well, some ill authenticated. Among the latter we |The German explained all this in the following way :—Life and the soul, 
may place the anecdote told by Diogenes Laertius, of Epimenides, who | he said, are separate essences, though intimately connected together ; and 
slept for one-and-tifty years; unless, as Barthelimy supposes, the account | when the powers of the former have been enfeebled to a certain degree, 
be meant to be allegorically taken; and the notice taken by Crantz of a | the latter disengages itself from the body, and continues its agency unli- 
German student, who slept seven years without intermission. None of mited and unembarrassed by the encumbrance of corporeal matter. How- 
these, however, will bear any comparison with the seven canonised ever, on the animal functions beginning to recover their natural vigour, 
sleepers, who, taking a siesta in a cave while Decius was persecuting the | their immortal inmate is attracted back by a peculiar sympathy to its earthly 
Christians, slept on for 196 years, and never thought of waking till the tenement; and the human being which they jointly compose awakes to in- 
storms of Pagan persecution were entirely passed, and the empire had lung _ telligence, and suddenly recollects all the ideas that have passed through 
been altogether Christian in profession. This waking was in the 30th year , his mind during the period of his suspended animation. These my friend 
of the Emperor Theodosius ; they were accompanied by their dog, who described as often being vivid, original, and marvellous beyond description, 
slept and woke with them. This tale is believed by Mohammedans as well | and such as entirely exceeded the conceptions of man in his natural state 
as Christians ; and it is among them a proverbial expression for a grudging, | of existence.” 
avaricious man,—he would not throw a bone to the dog of the seven! After this, he goes on to relate the way in which he first became aware 
sleepers. But, to come nearer our own time, and to reports which require | of this singular property of narcotic plants. It appears that during his 
belief. M. Gualtear drew up, at the request of the king of Sweden, an | youth he had lodged in the suburbs of a town which was the scat of one of 
account of a woman named Guasser, who for a long time was regularly the minor universities; and in the same house lodged a student named 
taken with catalepsy twice a-day ; during which time she sunk into a pro- | Meidenvold, whose pursuits were medical. A certain degree of intimacy 
found sleep, and was deprived of ail external and internal sensation : her I! soon sprung up between Engel and Meidenvold. The latter was a singu- 
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lar personage, and was occasionally in the habit of expressing himself in a | ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ;” they are addressed to the Editor of the “London 
p 5 . y 3 Pp g | § ’ y 
remarkably mystical manner. But he had a practice of retiring on a cer- Examiner.” 
tain might every week to a building, of which he kept the key, and into | Sir,—In the hatred you bear toward a dereliction of principle, you ap- 
which he allowed none but himself to enter. Here he remained till the | Be lle Rasitios in Rana 
middle of the following day. When he left the place he was pale and | pest to me to be passing oats Sow sihaner peoularsine ie te ~~, 
ghastly, and seemed also in a state of deep dejection. But he commenced | of hi Let 4 try to unravel the thread which may lead us into the labyrimen 
diligently writing, and then pursued his usual studies. After making many . No oem has a better right than he has to speak contemptuously of 
pe ot ae lgabener aes eo ee i cet | Cesar, of Cromwell, and of Milton. Cesar was the purest and most at- 
gel a aale, atone a the light wy) cae || tic writer of his country, and there is no trace of intemperance, in thought 
in the apartment, he beheld Meidenvold lying on a board placed on a slop- sedi se, ms ase a 5 hres = RA 
ing position, and apparently dead. His first idea was to force the door and 1 aoe: . : Saal da . d 4 ~ Lord 
hasten to his assistance; but, ona further view of the apartment and the moderation, and he fell with dignity. we Wena, > See 
inion al th cwonng By ’ alle orion ol a alban Brougham’s unfeigned antipathy and assumed contempt! Few well edu- 
regen hs 4 pen: ppstorden, A aaa aaa his ahve thee ep a 'cated men are less able to deliver a sound opinion of style than his Lord- 
jt = Be. ssl vane ‘em fi aay he Ear fen tc eager = tg ship; and perhaps there are not many of our contemporaries who place a 
a id's bod ah int Jentinemai g +e el eptible, and {JUS value on Cesar’s, dissimilar as it is in all its qualities to what they turn 
the besething easy feeble Sal commreetad Engel by pedeel aut out the | over on the sofa-teble. There is calmness, there is precision, there is 
Mein end could aie@emiend his Ghedaetiinns aduaniir: tub: chur Gace 88 Oe which shows objects in their proper size and position, there is 
rane he heard a succession of deep-drawn sighs, and ad sie, ber ton | strength without strain, and superiority without assertion, I acknowledge 
’ ie”. 2 i 2 : i icero’ 
imperfect light of the windows, he observed ‘the student raise himself up | my preference of his style, and he mast permit me toedd Cicero's, to that 
ie ee tae Ps wae” wad gradually gained an erect position || which he considers the best of all, namely, his own; and he must pardon 
. os ’ 


- ; | me if I entertain an early predilection for easy humour over hard vulgarity, 
staggered across the room, and plunged intoa bath. After a litile alter- | 414 fo) graceful irony over intractable distortion. I was never an admirer, 
cation as to Engel’s intrusion, Meidenvold told him that the state in which | os 

: || even in youth, of those abrupt and splintary sentences which, like many 

he had been was produced by the use of night-shade, hemlock, and other | = 

‘ A ser || coarse substances, sparkle only when they are broken, and are looked at 
narcotic herbs; and that, during the continuance of the cataleptic fit thus || ‘pe a 

ioned, he partook of a sort of superhuman existence, of which, after | Only for their sharpnesses and inequalities: 
; iets a ait he h pape tr pate denies ioaition tn duink tes | Cesar and Cromwell are hung up in the same wicker basket, as an of- 
ethos 9 t his id cap , ae ling > cama tos bial enlltiain int eth. ei || fering to the warrior God of our formidable Celt's idolatry. Cromwell 
ey Oe ees ; | was destitute of all those elegancies which adorned the Roman dictator, 


he promised to shew Engel; but the latter found him one day dead in his | but he alone possessed in an equal degree all those which ensure the con- 























private study, and the book was never found. | stancy of Fortune. Both were needful: one against an unjust and reck- 
See macs ‘less aristocracy whose leader’ had declared that he would follow up the 
BURTON ON DANCING. | steps of Sulla, and cover the fields of Italy with slaughter; the other, to 


Constantine makes Cupid himself a ¥ dancer,—by the same token || rescue the most religious and most conscientious of his countrymen from 
as he was capering among the gods, e flung down a bow! of nectar, | the persecution of an unchristian and intolerant episcopacy; and the 
which, distilling upon the white rose, ever since made it red ; and Callis- | bravest friends of ancient freedom, from torture, from mutilation, and from 
trates, by the help of Dedalus about Cupid’s statue, made many maidens || so]itude and death in pestilential gaols. Were such the deeds of Charles? 
dancing. At his and Psyche’s wedding, the gods being present to grace | Yes; but before an infallible Church had commanded us to worship him 
the feast, Ganymede filled nectar in abundance (as Apuleius describes it) ; } among the martyrs. Among? no, not among; above; and to the exclu- 
Vulcan was the cook; the Hours made all fine with roses and flowers ; | sion of all the rest. This was wanting as the finishing stroke of our Re- 
Apollo played on the harp; the Muses sang; but his mother, Venus, | formation. And was Cromwell, then, sincere and pure? Certainly not; 
danced to his and their sweet content. Witty Lucian, in that pathetic | put he began in sincerity ; and he believed to the last that every accession 
love passage, or pleasing description of Jupiter’s stealing of Europa, and | of power was an especial manifestation of God’s mercy. Fanaticism 
swimming from Phosnicia to Crete, makes the sea calm, the winds hushed ; | hath always drawn to herself such conclusions from the Bible. Power 
Neptune and Amphitrite riding in their chariot, to break the waves before | made him less pious, but more confident. God had taken him by the hand 
them ; the Tritons dancing round about, with every one a torch; the Sea- | at first, and had now let him walk by himself. To show how he could 

nymphs, half naked, keeping time on dolphins’ backs, and singing Hyme- | walk, he strode. Religion, in the exercise of power, is more arbitrary, 
neas; Cupid nimbly tripping on the top of the waters; and Venus her- | more intolerant, and more cruel than monarchy ; and the sordid arrogance 
self coming after in a shell, strewing roses and flowers on their heads. | of Presbyterianism succeeded to the splendid tyranny of Episcopacy. 
Praxiteles, in all his pictures of love, fains Cupid ever smiling upon | The crosier of Laud was unbroken: those who had been the first in curs- 
dancers ; and in Saint Marke’s Garden in Rome (whose work I know not), | ing it, seized and exercised it: it was to fall in pieces under the sword of 
one of the most delicious pieces is merry satyrs dancing round a girl a-| Cromwell. To himalone are we indebted for the establishment of religious 
sleep. So that dancing is still, as it were, a necessary appendix to love- | liberty. If a Vane and a Milton have acknowledged the obligation, how 


matters. Young lasses are never better pleased than when, as upon a | feeble were the voices of all men living, if the voices of all men living 
holyday, after even-song, they may meet their sweethearts, and dance were raised against it. Cromwell did indeed shed blood ; but the blood he 
about a Maypole, or in a town-green, under a shady elm. | shed was solely for his country, although without it he never would have 


{ risen to the Protectorate. The same cannot be said of Cesar; nor of that 














THE LAST HOURS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. | extraordinary personage whom some of his flatterers place beside, and 
The history of this mournful scene is not less affecting than the death | some before him. 
of the Grecian philosopher, which, in many respects, it resembled. The || The first campaigns of Buonaparte were admirably conducted, and 


same placid humour characterised the conversation of both—the subdued | honour and glory, in the highest degree, are due to him for abstaining from 
dignity of mirth. But Raleigh, more fortunate than Socrates, beheld, by | the plunder of Italy. It would be ungenerous to seize the obvious idea 
the light of revelation, that glorious immortality which only glimmered | that, by his vivid imagination, he probably saw in the land of his fore- 
upon the clouded eyesight of the Athenian. When Raleigh took leave, | fathers his future realm, without any such hope regarding France, and was 
as we are informed in the careful life of him by Birch, of the lords and | desirous of winning those golden opinions which bear so high an interest. 
other gentlemen, |, But Egypt seems to be the country in which the renown of conquerors is 
He entreated the Lord Arundel to desire the king, that no scandalous | destined to be tarnished. The latent vices of the Persian, of the Mace- 
writings, to defame him, might be published after his death; concluding, | donian, of Pompey, of Julius, of Antonius, of Octavius, shot up here and 
“‘T havea long journey to go, and, therefore, will take my leave.” Then, | brought forth fruits after their kind. It was here also that the eagle eye 
having put off his gown and doublet, he called to the executionerto shew | of Buonaparte was befilmed; here forty thousand of the best troops in the 
him the axe; which not being presently done, he said, ‘I prithee let me world were defeated under his guidance, and led captive after his de- 
see it. Dost thou think that I am afraid of it ?’’ and having it in his) sertion. He lost Haiti, which he attempted to recover by force; he lost 
hands, he felt along the edge of it, and, smiling, said to the sheriff, “ This | Spain, which he attempted to seize by perfidy And what generosity or 
is a sharp medicine, but is a physician for all diseases.” Then, going to | what policy did he display with Toussaint |’Ouverture or with Ferdinand ? 
and fro on every side of the scailold, he desired the company to pray to Imprisonment and a miserable death befell the braver. Is there a human 
God to assist him, and strengthen him. The executioner, kneeling down, | heart that swells not at the deliberate murder of the intrepid and blame- 
and asking him forgiveness, Sir Walter, laying his hand upon his shoulder, | less Hofer? I say nothing of Palm; I say nothing of D’Enghein; 
granted it ; and being asked which way he would lay himself on the block, | even in such atoms as these he found room enough for the perpetration of 
he answered, ‘So the heart be right, it is no matter which way the head ja crime. They had, indeed, friends to mourn for them; but they were not 
lies.” As he stooped to lay himself along, and reclined his head, his face | singly worth whole nations ; their voices did not breathe courage into ten 
being towards the east, the executioner spread his own cloak under him. | thousand breasts; children were not carried into churches to hear their 
After a little pause, he gave the sign that he was ready for the stroke, by | names uttered with God's; if they had virtues, those virtues perished with 
lifting up his hand, when his head was struck off at two blows, his body | them; Hofer’s will ring eternally on every mountain and irradiate every 
neither shrinking nor moving. His head was shewn on each side of the | mine of Tyrol ; Universal Man, domestic, political, and religious, will be 
scaffold, and then put into a red leather bag ; and with his velvet night- | the better for him. When he was led to slaughter, in Mantua, some of 
cap thrown over, was afterwards conveyed away in a mourning-coach 0. _those Italian soldiers who had followed Buonaparte in his earliest victories, 
his lady’s. His body was iuterred in the chancel of St. Margaret's | shed tears. The French themselves, from the drummer on the platform 
Church, Westminster ; but his head was long preserved in a case by his | to the governor in the citadel, thought of the cause that first united them 
widow, who survived him twenty-nine years; and after her death, by his | in arms, and knew that it was Hofer's. Buonaparte could no more pardon 
son Carew, with whom it is said to have been buried at West Horsley, in 


| 
| bravery in his enemy than cowardice in his soldicr. No expression was too 
Surrey, which had been a seat of Sir Walter's. | virulent for Hofer, for Sir Sydney Smith, or for any who had foiled him. 








| He spoke contemptuously of Kleber, maliciously of Hoche ; he could not 
LORD BROUGHAM’S OPINIONS OF even refrain from an unmanly triumph on the death of the weak Moreau. 


. d ‘ If this is greatness, he certainly did not inherit it from any great man on 

CESAR, CROMWELL, MILTON, BUONAPATE, AND HIMSELF. record. Sympathy with men at large is not among their attributes, but 
The following masterly remarks, by one of the most eminent writers of || sympathy with the courageous and the enterprising may be found in all of 
the day, refer to opinions recently broached by Lord Brougham, in the | them, and sometimes a glance has fallen from them so low as on the tomb 
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of the unfortunate. The inhumanity of Napoleon was certainly not dic- a genius as Shakspeare’s or Milton’s. No sooner was Cromwell in his 
tated by policy, whose dictates, rightly understood, never point in that di- grave than all he had won for himself and his country vanished. If we 
rection. It is unnecessary to discuss what instruction he received in his must admire the successful, however brief and hollow the advantages of 
military school, after which he iad small leisure for any unconnected with their success, our admiration is not due to those whose resources were 
his profession. And so little was his regard for literature in others, that he almost inexhaustible, and which nothing but profligate inprudence could 
drove out of France the only person in that country who had attained any exhaust, but to those who resisted great forces with means such as Koscius- 








eminence in it. His Catechism was adapted to send back the rising gene- 
ration to the middle ages. 

But let us consider that portion of his policy which he studied most, and 
on which he would have founded his power and looked forward to the es- 
tablishment of his dynasty. He repudiated the woman who attached to 
him the best principles of all parties, by the sweetness of her temper and 
the activity of her beneficence ; and he married into the only family pro- 
scribed by the prejudices of the nation. He soon grew restless with 
peace, and uneasy under the weight of his acquisitions. No public man, 
not Pitt himself, ever squandered such prodigious means so unprofitably. 
Anxious to aggrandize his family, could he not have given the whole of 


Italy to one brother, leaving Spain as his privy purse in the hands of its | 


imbecile Bourbon? Could he not have given Poland and Polish Prussia 
to the King of Saxony, and have placed an eternal barrier between France 
and Russia? The Saxon dominions, with Prussian Silesia, would have 
recompensed Austria for the cession of the Venetian territories on the 
west of the Tagliamento. I do not suggest these practicabilities as fair 
dealings toward nations: I suggest them only as suitable to the interests 
of Napoleon, who shook and threw nations as another gamester shakes and 
throws dice. Germany should have been broken up into its old Hanse 
towns and small principalities. 

With such arrangements, all feasible at one time or other, France would 
have been unassailable. Instead of which, her ruler fancied it necessary 
to make an enemy of Russia. Had it been so, he might have profitted by 
the experience of all who had ever invaded the interior of that country. 
The extremities of the Muscovite empire are easily broken off, by lying at 
so great a distance from the trunk; added to which, they all are grafts, 
imperfectly granulated on an uncongenial stock, and with the rush-bound 
cement fresh and friable about them. Moscow never could be long re- 
tained by any hostile forces: subsistence would be perpetually cut off 
and carried away from them by hostile tribes, assailing and retreating as 
necessity might demand, and setting fire to the harvests and the forests 
The inhabitants of that city, especially the commercial body and the 
ancient nobility, would have rejoiced at the demolition of Petersburg, 
which nothing could prevent, the ports of the Baltic being in the hands of 
Buonaparte, and Dantzic alone containing stores of every kind, sufficient 
for an army the most numerous that ever marched upon the earth. For 
the Asiatic have contained, in all ages, less than a fifth of fighting men, 
the rest being merchants, husbandmen, drovers, artisans, and other follow- 
ers of the camp. The stores had been conveyed by the coast, instead of 
employing two-thirds of the cavalry ; and the King of Sweden had been 
invited to take possession of a fortress (for city there would have been 
none), pesereng s pesos long under his crown, and reluctantly torn 
away from it. Noman ever yet obtained the lasting renown of a con- 
summate general, who committed the same mistakes as had been com- 
mitted in the same position by those before him; who suffered great re- 
verses by great improvidence ; who never rose up again after one discom- 
fiture ; or who led forth army upon army fruitlessly. Napoleon, in the 
last years of his sovereignty, fought without aim, vanquished without 
glory, and perished without defeat. 

Did Gustavus Adolphus, did Frederick, did Washington, ever expe- 
rience a great reverse by committing a great imprudence! For after all, 
on this main question rests the solid praise of generalship. Buonaparte, 
after affronting every potentate of every dimension by the rudeness of 
his nature and the insolence of his domination, left to every one of them 
sufficient power to retaliate. Surely he must have read his Machiavelli 
upside-down. A king should never be struck unless in a vital part. 
Cromwell, with many scruples, committed not this mistake : Buonaparte, 
with none, committed it. The shadow of Cromwell’s name overawed the 
most confident and haughty. He intimidated Holland, he humiliated 
Spain, and he twisted the suple Mazarine, the ruler of France, about his 
finger. All those nations had then attained the summit of their prosperity ; 
all were unfriendly to the rising power of England; all trembled at the 
authority of that single man who coerced at once her aristocracy, her 
priesthood, and her factions. No agent of equal potency and equal mode- 
ration had appeared upon earth before. He walked into a den of lions 
and scourged them growling out : Buonaparte was pushed into a menage- 
rie of monkeys, and fainted at their grimaces. His brother’s bell and 
Oudinot’s grenadiers frightened them off, and saved him. Meteors look 
larger than fixed stars, and strike with more admiration the beholder. 
Those who know not what they are call them preternatural. They vene- 
rate in Buonaparte what they would ridicule in a gipsy on the road side : 
his lucky and unlucky days, his ruling star, his ascendant. They bend 
over his emetic with gravity, and tell us that poison has no power over 
him. Nevertheless the very men who owed their fortunes to him found 
him incompetent to maintain them in security. In the whole of Europe 


there was we single great man opposed to him, wanting all the means of | 


subsistence or an army and thwarted in all his endeavours by those for 
whose liberation he fought. His bugles on the Pyrenees dissolved the 
trance of Europe. He showed the world that military glory may be in- 
tensely bright without the assumption of sovreignty, and that History is 
best occupied with it when she merely transcribes his orders and despatches. 
Englishmen will always prefer the true and modest to the false and mere 
tricious : and every experienced eye will estimate a Vatican fresco more 
highly than a staircase transparency. Rudeness, falsehood, malignity, 
and revenge have belonged in common to many great conquerors, but 
never to one greater one. Cromwell had indulged in the least vile of 


these ; but on his assumption of power he recollected that he was a gen- | 


tleman. No burst of rage, no sally of ribaldry, no expression of con- 
temptuousness was ever heard from the Lord Protector. He could subdue 
or conciliate or spell-bind the master-spirits of his age; butit is a genius 
of a far different order that is to seize and hold Futurity; it must be such 


ko and Hofer, Hannibal and Sartorious, Alexander and Cesar, Charles of 
Sweden and Frederick of Prussia. Above all these, and above all princes, 
stands high Gustavus Adolphus, one of whose armies in a space of six 
weeks had seen the estuary of the Elbe and the steeples of Vienna; 
another, if a fever had not wasted it on the Lake of Como, would within 
less time have chaunted Luther’s Hymn in St. Peter’s. But none of 
these potentates had attempted the downfall or the disgrace of England. 
Napoleon, on the contrary, stood at the head of that confederacy whose 
orators were consulting the interests of France in the British Parliament. 
He has left to the most turbulent and unprincipled of them a very memor- 
able lesson. The schoolmaster is abroad in the guize of Buonaparte. 
He reminds them how, when his hands were full, they dropped what they 
held by grasping at what they could not hold ; how he made enemies of 
those who might have been neutrals or friends ; how he was driven out by 
weaker men than himself; and how he sank at last the unpitied victim of 
disappointed ambition. Lord Brougham will not allow us to contemplate 
greatness at our leisure: he will not allow us, indeed, to look at it fora 
moment. Cesar might be stript of all his laurels and left bald, or some 
rude soldier with bemocking gestures must be thrust before his triumph. 
If he fights, he does not know how to hold his sword: if he speaks, he 
speaks vile Latin. I wonder that Cromwell fares no better ; for, signal as 
were his earlier services to his country, he lived a hypocrite and, he died a 
traitor. Milton is indeed less pardonable. He adhered through good re- 
port and through evil report (and there was enough of both) to those who 
had asserted liberty of conscience, and who alone were able to main- 
tain it. 
But an angry, cracked voice is now raised against that eloquence 
“Of which all Europe rang from side to side.”’ 
| I shall make only a few remarks on his English, and a few preliminary on 
the importance of style in general, which none understood better than he. 
The greater part of those who are most ambitious of it are unaware of all 
‘its value. Thought does not separate man from the brutes; for the 
| brutes think, but man alone thinks beyond the moment and beyond him- 
self. Speech does not separate them; for speech is common to all, per- 
haps, more or less articulate, and conveyed and received through different 
organs in the lower and more inert. Man’s thoughts which seems im- 
| perishable, loses its form, and runs along from proprietor to improprictor, 
\like any other tramsitory thing, unless it is invested so becomingly and 
nobly that no successor can improve upon it, by any new fashion or com- 
bination. For want of dignity or beauty, many good things are past and 
| forgotten; and much ancient wisdom is overrun and hidden by a rampart 
| verdure, succulent but unsubstantial. It would be invidious to bring for- 
| ward proofs of this out of authors in poetry and prose now living or lately 
‘dead. A distinction must, however, be made between what falls upon 
many, like rain, and what is purloined from a cistern or a conduit belong- 
ing to another man’shouse. There are things which were another's before 
they were ours, and are not the less ours for that; not less than my es- 
tate is mine because it was my grandfather’s. There are features, there 
are voices, there are thoughts, very similar in many: and when ideas 


| strike the same chord in any two with the same intensity, the expression 


‘must be nearly the same. Let those who look upon style as unworthy of 
much attention ask themselves how many, in proportion to men of genius 
have excelled in it. In all languages, ancient and modern, are there ten 

| prose-writers, at once harmonious, correct, and energetic! Harmony and 
correctness are not uncommon separately, and force is occasionally wit h 
each ; but where, excepting in Milton, where, among all the moderns, is 

energy to be found always in the right place? Even Cicero is defective 
here, and sometimes in the most elaborate of his orations. In the time of 

Milton it was not customary for men of abilities to address to the people 
/at large what might inflame their passions. The appeal was made to the 
serious, to the well-informed, to the learned, and was made in the language 
of their studies. The phraseology of our Bible, on which no subsequent 

|| age has improved, was thought to carry with it solemnity and authority ; 

| and even when popular ftelings were to be aroused to popular interests, 
| the language of the prophets was preferred to the language of the vulgar. 
| Hence, amidst the complicated antagonisms of war there was more aus- 
| terity than ferocity. The gentlemen who attended the court avoided the 

, speech as they avoided the manners of their adversaries. Waller, Cowley, 

| and South were resolved to refine what was already pure gold, and inad- 
vertently threw into the crucible many old family jewels, deeply enchased 

| within it. Eliot, Pyne Selden, and Milton reverenced their fathers’ house 

_and retained itsrich language unmodified. Lord Brougham would make 
us believe that scarcely a sentence in Milton is easy, natural, and vernacu- 

| lar. Nevertheless, in all his dissertations, there are many which might 

| appear to have been written in our days, if, indeed, any writer in our days 
| were endowed with the same might and majesty. Even in his treatise on 
| Divorce, where the Bible was most open to him for quotations, and wher¢ 
he might be the most expected to recur to the grave and antiquated,-he has 
often employed, in the midst of theological questions and juridical formu- 
laries, the plainest terms of his own contemporaries. Even his arguments 

‘against prelacy, where he rises into poetry, like the old prophets, and 

| where his ardent words assume in their periphery the rounded form of 

| verse, there is nothing stiff or constrained. I remember a glorious proof 
of this remark. 

“©... But when God commands to take the trumpet, 

And blow a dolorous or thrilling blast, 

It rests not with man’s will what he shall say, 

Or what he shall conceal.” 

Was ever anything more like the inspiration he refers to? where is the 

|, harshness in it? where is the inversion? 

The style usually follows the conformation of the mind. Solemnity 
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and stateliness are Milton’s chief characteristics. Nothing is lesssolemn, | ing, compassionate, loving. Yet sorrow was all of which Antony wascapa- 
less stately, less composed, or less equable than Lord Brougham. When, ble, unless this commiseration of those on whom he had entailed suflering. 
he is most vivacious, he shows it by twitches of sarcasm, and when he | To sternly resolve on better bearing entered not his thoughts. To punish 
springs highest it is from agony. He might have improved his manner by _ himself was easier than by an improved life to atone for past sins. He has 
recurring to Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke, equally discontented politicians: | now more pretension to loveableness than he ever had yet; now only we 
but there was something of high breeding in their attacks, and more of , do sympathise with him; now only, by thinking for others, does he appear 
the rapier than of the bludgeon. He found their society uncongenial to , worthy, excepting as a matter of analysation, to occupy the attention of 
him, and trundled home in preference the sour quarter-cask of Smollett. | others in his turn. 

Many acrid plants throw out specious and heavy flowers ; few of these i Cleopatra, altogether, had no reason to be displeased with Antony’s 
are to be found in his garden. What then has he? I will tell you what | vehemence, for jealousy bespeaks love and passion, which women are 
he has: more various and greater talents than any other man ever was | proud to possess and excite—even prouder than of the display of per- 
adorned with who had nothing of genius and little of discretion. He has fect confidence. ‘They may argue that « want of the latter proceeds from 
exhibited a clear, compendious proof that a work of extraordinary fiction the wondrousness of their own fascinations, supposed to lay them 


may be elaborated in the utter penury of all those qualities which we 
usually assign to imagination. Between the lafiguage of Milton and 
Brougham there is as much difference as between an organ and a bagpipe. 
One of these instruments fills, and makes to vibrate, the amplest, the 
loftiest, the most venerable edifices, and accords with all that is magnifi- 
cent and holy ; the other is followed by vile animals in fantastical dresses 
and antic gestures, and surrounded by the clamorous and disorderly. 
Water Savace Lanpor. 


SHAKSPEARE FANCIES.’ 


CLEOPATRA AND ANTONY 

However wild, good taste, in some rare instances, allows an unmarried 
girl to be, it is gracefully becoming in the wife and matron to reserve all 
her unguarded thoughts, attitudes, and actions for her husband only, and 
his presence. Cleopatra had none to tame and refine her. In later days 
such a woman, united to a man of superiority, who possessed her heart, 
we can conceive to have turned out a very different personage, command- 
ing admiring tributes, instead of tasking those which we are almost ashamed 
to grant, and, probably, would fully as willingly withhold. It is, in gene- 
ral, only those who have sunk very low that make light of public opinion. 
In respecting, to a certain extent, the voice of society, we respect our- 
selves; and if we act but moderately well, we shall gain this approbation, 
though scarcely recollecting it until obtained ; at least, not dwelling on it 
as a motive to action, for, if that were our incentive, we should fail in our 





object. Our incitement should always be of the noblest, if we expect vir- | 


tue asa consequence ; our goal distant, if we mean to insure our arrival at 
a nearer post. As faint heart never won fair lady, so if we attempt little 
we accomplish less. Let us aim after much, and we shall indubitably se- 
cure something. 

What was Cleopatra’s design in appearing at the naval fight? What led 
her there? Curiosity, restlessness, love of variety, a fancy to play the 
warlike heroine, though very dissimilar from the soft, voluptuous character 
into which she had moulded, and to which she had voluntarily reduced her- 
self, for by nature she was capable of all things. Too effeminate, how- 
ever, was she even to resolve to act heroically, too fearful of personal harm 
to struggle against deserving shame, too fond of self-indulgence to scruple 
at yielding the interest of Antony to a momentary whim, from which 


evanescent joy was to be reaped. Inthe long-run, she might sacrifice a | 


vast deal to him; without many thanks, nevertheless, being due to her, 
led on by carelessness and a love of pleasure, rather than reasonable inten- 
tion, though the first guide is ruinous, and the last profitable. Yet in no 
way which demanded an effort, an exertion, in the slightest degree trouble- 
some or disagreeable to her spirit, would she serve him. D 

these very home considerations, increase her comfort ultimately, or her 


felicity? No, truly; the ill-tempered Fulvia, who yet believed herself in | 
the line of duty, the praiseworthy, gentle Octavia, who, though slighted, | 


loved on and never blamed,—-these, in spite of all the annoyance their self- 
love was forced to endure, had a hundred-fold truer, sweeter enjoyment in 
life, than the despotic, voluptuous, self-indulgent queen. 

More fond and foolish was Antony after the separation than immediately 


before it, like the man who took unto himself seven more devils, and was | 


worse than before. And Cleopatra knows that more than ever she may 
presume everything she does, and every sentiment she utters, is now 
slavishly admired by him, more amorous than ever, respite renewing appe- 
tite. He was every way infatuated ; like Pharaoh’s, his heart was hard- 
ened to his destruction; and,(as with'Frank Kennedy in Guy Mannering), 
people might guess that his end was approaching, by his unwise and un- 
called-for dissipation of conduct and idea, “ for he wasfey.” As the king 


of Egypt, too, insisted on following the children of Israel in chariots across | 


the Red Sea, so did Antony fool-hardily persist in his intention of combat- 
ing by water in the teeth of rhyme and reason. On that fight he was bent, 


as the traveller in a snow-storm longs for the sleep which will be his last. | 


id she, by | 


| open to the snares of admirers, which the innocent, often, do not detect, 
j;and cannot, in consequence, guard against; or, from that guilelessness 
'which, increasing their charms, may give a dangerous bewitchingness to 
| their intercourse with other men. There is more dignity in thus acknow- 
| ledging the vexation which you vent, than in conceiving it hidden, while 
|| you wreak it, in private, at every hand’s turn—than in fancying yourself 
|| undetected, while he who runs may read. Cleopatra, perceiving that love 
|is the yeast which raises this fermentation, is not rendered angry. Dreading, 
} rather the towering rage into which he had worked himself, developing the 
| fearful and deadly powers of his sex, she is submissive ; and, because she 
| disgraced herself, from the effect of that very disgrace, and the subsequent 
|| reverse of fortune, she is more subdued, more truly loving than before,— 
|| more modest, feminine, and aimable. And now again they find the hap- 
piness of mutual sympathy, of pouring their sorrows into each other’s bo- 
||soms. Antony, especially experiences it, in confiding in, and being sooth- 
ed by, Cleopatra ‘Together, and equally, they have suffered, from a con- 
| geniality which, as it led to the distress, is now its only consolation, and 
not, therefore to be set aside. The woman imploringly states atoning 
|sentiments; and Antony, willing to be propitiated, once more basks in the 
embrace of Jove. ‘This reunion of souls always hastens the return of mo- 
ral and mental strength. To dearly love is the inspiration of the noblest 
talent. No longer helplessly indolent and childishly cast down, Antony 
| plans resistance, efforts to the rescue, action at all events, struggles at 
‘least ; and, like the north of Ireland beggar, who recommended himself to 
'the peculiar notice of Sir Walter Scott on the plea of his being a strug- 
'gler, so our hero is desirous of commendation. ‘I'll make death love 
me ;”’ which saying reminds us of that of Enobarbus, ‘There is mettle in 
| death which commits some loving act upon her.” And good resolutions, 
the instant they are formed, although they never reach fru tion, produce a 
Y ampere of spirit. ‘A diminution in our captain’s brain restores his 
| heart :” thus it often is; the silly have great animal courage, and fight, 
| like the soldier, bravely at bidding, whether the cause be good or bad, or 
|| whether there be in reality any cause at all. Wit and amusingness, fear- 
| lessness and laisser aller of conduct and demeanour,—can they atone for 
| the faults of Enobarbus? The render him entertaining to us, and valua- 
| ble to the ennuyé Antony. 

How very unavailing is anger! you torment and render yourself con- 
temptible to others, degrading, and laying yourself open to defeat, for an- 
ger never guards itself on all sides. You afford a moderately sensible 
| enemy the means of retaining self-possession, for nothing cools the de- 
| fendant so effectually as his witnessing the brutal passion of the plaintiff, 
who disgusts the former against such exhibitions, and is as a lighthouse to 
warn him against rocks. Restraint of temper, in such instances, is a 
pleasing triumph over our foolish foe, and a conquest over ourselves, 
which produces elation of spirit. The temperate man has always the ad- 
vantage of the hot-headed, and is usually by far the shrewdest. But we 
are inclined to take the weaker side, and we have pity for those who un- 
wittingly reduce themselves to straits. At the summit of success we 
|never rage, unless there is a secret thorn in the flesh, of which the world 
is unaware. Prosperity makes us happy-tempered, good-humored with all 
| things and every one ; adversity sours, and it is seldom that even the best- 
.disposed are then equally unsuspecting. Who fights with such superhu- 
man bravery as the man for whom life no longer holds aught worthy to 
retain him? The robe of mortality is then doled joyously aside ; you feel 
| that thus you atone for past baseness ; you pour fresh odour on your name ; 
| your memory is not execrated ; compassion, rather than blame, is the tri- 
|, bute brought to your grave. The flash of expected success, either victory 
‘or an ennobled defence and retreat, blazes across the soul of Antony.— 

Up spring the kindly affections ; the warmth of youth and by-gone days is 
| rekindled. 
Different was this luxury of enervating sentiment from the nightshade 
}of stern resolve in Leonidas and his brave three hundred the evening pre- 
ceding the day of theer destiny. They asked no compassion ; sought for 
no sympathy ; but as we, in imagination, gaze upon their silent sitting, 


| 
| 
| 
|| 
| 


And as a girl longs for her first ball a child for a new ribbon, nothing being our heart is wrung with agony. Yet they inspire us with fear, rather than 
able to inkebe either to forego their gratifications, neither illness nor pover- | love ; we admire, rather than feel with them; we have for them venera- 
ty, so does Cleopatra sillily and provokingly pant for her aimless, senseless, | tion, rather than affection. 
and injurious indulgence. } It is exquisitely pathetic, when the fallen, without bragging or ostenta- 
What in the world possessed Antony so dastardly to follow the flying | tion, purely as a retrospect of memory and feeling, allude to past gran- 
queen! In effeminacy he had forgotten soldiership. Was it love which | deur. There is poetry and sublimity in these material changes—such has 
impelled him? no: rather habit, impulse ; indolence, not personal, so much | been the wreck of empire, the decay of nations; such, in nature, is the 
as mental cowardice. Emulation had passed from his sordidly steeped '| avalanche, the earthquake, the hurled rock, the buried cities of the dead : 
soul. All that he asked was liberty to live and die in slothful and con- | such, in art, is the dismemberment of majestic vessels (lost beneath the 
temptible ease, with the caterer for his pleasures and vices. His present | tide) which for years have ridden triumphantly and scornfully over the now 
remorse was occasioned, not so much by the baseness of his act, as its at- | revenging and foaming billows—such is the destruction, by a thunderbolt 
tendant shame. The repentance thus forced on him was good for his moral | of the monarch of the forest: with equal power to instruct, exalt, attract, 
existence. In humbling and forcing him to dwell on his faults, it made || is the sunken warrior, like the fallen star, Ducifer, son of the morning. — 
way for the consideration of the worthiness and wants of others, so raised || ‘The sinner, the unfortunate, thus, as with Milton, grows into the heroic. 
above himself by becoming conduct in their inferior spheres, he having dis- To know thai they have once supped of joy is a balm to the afflicted: to 
graced himself in the highest, where, every inducement to contrary beha- || feel that they have once consorted with the earth’s nobility, is a salve to 
viour was held forth—he who had had such advantages to educate him, as || those who are cast down to an inferior grade. 
it were, for that success which he had miserably flung aside. All affec- || Moderate sorrow, like gentle illness, kindles the sympathies, and im- 
tions, except self-love, in which his attachment to Cleopatra finally merged, | proves the heart ; torturing grief, like the intenser corporeal anguish, dead- 
had long since slumbered ; but now humility revived them. The self-con- || ens the feelings, or absorbs them in self. What time, what inclination, 
ceited upstart is harsh and heartless; the contrite penitent, meek, forgiv- || what ability, have we to think of others, when we are ourselves thus in- 
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effably miserable? Cleopatra does not choose to read as an omen the fact } perience in discovering that greatness of thought and station are departing 
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of Antony’s subduedness. It is more a proof of amiability in him to try from us. The first decadence is the herald of the second. Before, there 
to dry the tears of his followers than to have found it so easy to elicit | was a way of reasoning with a means of diverting his fury ; but now, after 
them ‘There is no affectation—no overweening desire of love and fealty the first frenzy of disappointment had subsided, he exhibited the fixed 
in him ; he hardly enjoys their sorrow in his cause ; and, though a transi- | stupor of despair, the silly idiocy of all-conquering grief, and yet his lan- 
tory gratification, without doubt, it would not please him that the effusion | guage is pathetic as the lamentations of a maniac. — His energy is fled, 
should continue. That would be too much of a good thing ; an epicurean | for his love is powerless; the clearness of his spiritual vision is thereby 
motto, such as, “let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die ;” | dimmed, for he has taught himself that the object of his former devotion 
or, rather, to banish all recollection of death in dissipation, would be his | has been false; no aim in life has he; the hope of success is fled; the 
taste, and endeavour, and habit; nor did Cleopatra fancy so much of a | faith in woman dead. And thus, as the idle, aimless man, with Cowper, 
presentiment of evil; a heroic, instantaneously-formed-and-acted-upon | looks into the fire kindling in a dusky room, and sees shapes, scenes, and 
resolve, when needs be arrived, would be her course, but she cared not to | stories in the glowing cinders, so Antony gazes, with a poet’s eye, upon 
purchase gratuitous grief. Yet her appreciation of the becoming was | the heavens, therein to read his fate. As the sky is superior to a house- 
leasingly exercised by Antony’s poetical emotions ; and her pride in her | hold drudging fire, so is Shakspeare to Cowper ; a feminine poet is the lat- 
over was soothed by the attachment of others to him, thus caused to be | ter, tracing little delicate details, not throwing the natural rich colouring 
demonstrated. It was pleasing that she should discover her heart was not of genius over trifles, and elevating them into master-strokes. In this 
stony from a prolonged life of selfishness, and that she could still shed a | way, Shakspeare’s littleness is never little ; there is such profoundness in 
tear of generous emotion: sweet are the sorrows which gently prove us | his most casual observations, most insignificant incidents, that we cannot 
sharers of the feelings of the good, the tender, the poetical ; who could || pass them over as if they were merely ingenious truisms cleverly told, 
contentedly be forced to classify himself with the ruffianly, the cruel, and which please, but which, as we comprehend them all at once, demand no 
profane? She was glad, however, when the somewhat painful scene was | pondering, no study. Every idea of our author’s admits of meditation ; 
over, and that once again, perhaps for the last time, (and so it really | they are elementary truths on which secondary structures may be raised ; 
proved,) they were permitted to enjoy a voluptuous feast of love and rap- | they are not applicable to one individual, however exalted, but to the 
ture, congeniality of thought and soul. || whole species. There is this difference, too, between Milton and Shaks- 
How fond we are of associating the laws of nature with our own petty || peare; there is a universality in the latter, which the former has not; 
fortunes! The sun is bright, to triumph in our victory, or to scorn us in | Milton is like a mountain: Shakspeare is like a panoramic view of all na- 
our defeat ; the wind howls to sympathise in our distress; or it hisses | ture; he possesses a combination of qualifications; he is the child of na- 
disapprobation of our meanness ; we are of sufficient note that creation ture; Milton that of cultivation, which improved a noble soil; he was 
should be on our side, or against us ; and thus the sublime is reached—by | great in one line, Shakspeare inall ; the one is to be idolized and loved, the 
naturally magnifying the extent of the connexion between the soul and the | other to be feared and admired. ; 
material world. It is thus that to each, ultimately, is given the weight of im- || The announcement of Cleopatra’s death is a relief to Antony, a weight 
portance ; what, but inanimate, meaningless stocks, would be the loftiest , off his oppressed bosom, for her affection was thus manifested to him 


mountains, if not surveyed through this medium of mind? What but an in- 
comprehensible essence would be the soul, if not illustrated by our con- 
ception of externals!| There are facts, not self-evident, which we are 
only sometimes gifted to realise. How grateful should we not be to the 
circumstance, scene, book, person, that kindles within us an illuminating 


spark, disclosing to us the eternal destiny of things! And those jnci- | 


dents, landscapes, works, men, that tend to exalt the fancy, and, as it 
were, create ideas, demand our gratitude above those that inspire infe- 
rior, though perhaps amusing, and, in every-day life, useful trains of thought. 


They who brave Fortune should not dare to expect her to be auspicious: | 


we should be respectful, venerating, fearful, only a little hopeful, not con- 
fident ; above all, never obstinately adverse to admit her rule, and bent, 
in spite of her, to do our best. We cannot augur well of a vain fighter. 
Such reminds usof Harold and his host banquetting the night before the 
battle of Hastings, while William and his legions, destined to victory, 
prayed and fasted. ‘There is a presentiment of success in the silent, stern 
resolve, the heroic perseverance which will not be baffled. This sincere 
earnestness, as it were, flatters destiny ; this submissive devotion to the 
hidden decrees of futurity prepossesses fate. The onset of the vain man 
of impulse is furious; the resistance of the stayed is continuous ; the 
impetuous is soon wearied,—not so he of dauntless resolution. The morn 
was fair, but the brightest mornings are not those most to be relied on, like 
Antony’s courage of spirit; so the precocious child is often not the most 
celebrated man. His farewell was in character. Great in all he under- 
took, however short a time that greatness might last, he was now the com- 
plete soldier, forgetting the effeminancy of billing and cooing. And Cle- 
opatra admires, though esteem is not quite requisite to elicit her love. 
How delightful, when victory cheers us, to yicld eurselves up to love 
which, beyond triumph, rewards us! We have earned a right to indulge 
in pleasure which, by previous fatigue, is tenfold enhanced. There is no 
quarrel to be made with our resigning ourselves to such entrancements, 
they are now our darling due. We i 
abound for us, though, in case of defeat, there might have been cause for 
such a suspicion. There is poetry in a lover’s exaggeration; and what 
infinity of felicity does not this species of imagination produce! Each 
individual may, while in its enjoyment, appropriate to himself all the 
blessings of the universe; he is then in that thankful frame of spirit 
which would induce him to join in chorus with the burden of the christian 
Cowper's song, when in gazing on the beauties of creation he utters, 
‘My Father made them ail.” Love lends expansiveness : voluptuous- 


him, which then, and then only, inspiration volunteers to instruct him in. 


ave no fear that sympathy does not | 


| when every glimmer of comfort seemed to have deserted him. The hear- 
‘ing of the fate of his love induces the formation with him, as with Ro- 
| meo, of a plan of self-destruction. Yet in Antony’s case there was a 
| toying with suicide, which the youthful and energetic Italian exhibits not ; 
‘the former, from the voluptuousness of his nature, tries to enamour him- 


'| self with death, to strew the grave with flowers, to deceive himself into the 





| belief that he was only about to partake of a new pleasure. Romeo, new 
| and fresh in life, who had had none but spiritual trials, in prime of health 
| and strength, feeling that destiny had cheated him of his rights—of a long 
and happy existence—with all the firmness of resolve still hurries to death. 
| While Antony displays the cowardice common to every voluptuary, he 
‘cannot on himself inflict the wound ; not, like Othello, with manly energy 
‘does he gladly hasten to his just doom, and with pride execute on himself 
| the sentence which he had incurred: even when forced by a fear of what 

of worse should befal him, if he continued to live, Antony so timidly 
| awarded the blow that its design was unfulfilled. 


! ADMIRAL JERVIS—LORD ST. VINCENT. 
\ This great captain, almost as distinguished among the statesmen as the 
| warriors of his age, presented a union as rare as it was admirable, of the 
brightest qualities which can adorn both civil and military life. He early 
'| distinguished himself in the naval profession; and was associated with 
| Wolfe in those operations against Quebec, which crowned our arms with 
| imperishable glory, and loaded our policy with a burden not yet shaken off ; 
though, as Lord St. Vincent early foresaw, becoming every day more dif- 
| ficult to bear. An action which he soon after fought with the Foudroyant 
|| line-of-battle ship, was the most extraordinary display of both valour and 
|| skill witnessed in that war, so fertile in great exploits; and it raised at 
once his renown to the highest pitch. 

| While Lord St. Vincent remained, during near twenty years, on shore, 
‘and unemployed in any branch of the public service, he accomplished him- 
self by constant reading, by much reflection, by the intercourse in which 
| he ever delighted with men of learning and talents, as a statesman of pro- 
| found views, and of penetration hardly equalled by any other man of his 
| time. His natural acuteness no obstacle could impede ; his shrewdness 
| was never to be lulled asleep; his sagacity no man ever found at fault ; 
|| while his provident anticipations of future events seemed often beyond the 
‘reach of human penetration. We shall give a remarkable example of this 
| in a matter of deep interest at the present moment. 

When Lord Shelburne’s peace, (1783,) was signed, and before the 











ness, Jey, happiness, intellect, sentiment, beanty, opens im volumes to terms were made public, he sent for the Admiral, and showing them, asked 
| ’ ’ - , 
HI 
| 
I 


He who has not loved is ill informed; he who cannot is without genius. 
What is every effusion of the mind and fancy but a labour of love? An 
artist can succeed only when he loves his profession. Love is this high- 
road to perfection, in all its branches; and the quantum of success and 
popularity accurately depends on that of love infused. Shakspeare, Mil- 
ton, Goethe, Byron, Schiller, Scott, in their various degrees and kinds, how 
did they not love? What respect a man who acts well may anticipate 


his opinion. “TI like them very well,” said he, “ but there is a great omis- 
|sion.” ‘In what?” “In leaving Canada as a British province.” ‘“ How 
could we possibly give it up?” inquired Lord Shelburne. ‘ How can you 
‘hope to keep it?” replied the veteran warrior. ‘With an English re- 
|| public just established in the sight of Canada, and with a population of a 
||handful of English settled among a body of hereditary Frenchmen. It 
||is impossible ; and rely on it, you only retain a running sore, the source 
| of endless disquiet and expense.” ‘‘ Would the country bear it? Have 


it FY. 
ee ee a see ae is Stale ane ay, Sas og forgotten Wolfe and Quebec?” asked his lordship. ‘“ Forgotten 


which he may be right proud ; a tribute, not to his rank, wealth, or fame, 
but to his worthiness, granted from no interested motive, obtained by the 
supremacy of good which he for atime is permitted to personify. 

That her love was genuine, Cleopatra proves by clinging to him still in 
his misfortune, and by resorting to artifice in order to recover his affection, 
instead of availing herself of the opportunity he had afforded her to break 
with him, as he and the world might confess deservedly, and to join her- 
self to the worshippers of the rising run. Yet Augustus was a sober 
youth on whom she could not calculate that her waning charms, in the sear 
and yellow leaf, fresh, too, from the embrace of his rival, could have much 
effect. Very majestic and full of strength are these lines— 

‘The soul and body rive not more in parting, 
Than greatness going off.” 


The eee is recalled with a reality so vivid as to be almost pain- 
ful ; and that bodily coil is aptly illustrative of the mental torture we ex- 


|| Wolfe and Quebec? No; it is because I remember both. I served with 
|| Wolfe at Quebec ; having lived so long, I have had full time for reflection 
‘on this matter; and my clear opinion is, that if this fair occasion for giv- 
'|ing up Canada is neglected, nothing but difficulty, in either keeping or 
|| resigning it, will ever after be known.” We give the substance of this 
| remarkable conversation as we have it from more sources of information 
|| than one ; and the recoliection of the parties is confirmed by the tone of 
|| the Earl’s letters in 1813, which we have seen. There was then no ques- 
| tion of a surrender : but he plainly shows the greatest distrust of our be- 
|| ing suffered to retain the colony. 

When the war broke out in 1793, he was soon employed on the Medi- 
'terranean and Lisbon stations. What wonders he effected with an inade- 
'| quate force is well known to the profession. All the world is aware of his 
| glorious victory over the Spanish fleet in February, 1797, when he defeat- 
‘ed an enemy of nearly three times his force. Nor is there any one who 
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has not heard of the steady determination of purpose, so characteristic of } honest rivalry, gives birth to no feeling of jealousy or envy, and the cha- 
the man, by which his fleet was made ready to sail from the Tagus in as | racter which stamps real greatness is found in the genuine value of the 
many hours as all but himself said days would be required for the prepara- | mass, as well as in the outward splendour of the die; the highest talents 
tion ; after overland advices had arrived at Lisbon of the enemy having | sustained by the purest virtue; the capacity of the statesman, and the 
put to sea. But the consummate vigour and wisdom of his proceedings || valour of the hero, outshone by the magnanimous heart, which beats only 
during the dreadful period of the mutiny, are no less a theme of wonder | to the measures of generosity and of justice. = 

and of praise. It was the practice to dispatch mutinous vessels to serve | Nor let it be deemed any abatement of this praise if the undeniable truth 
under his orders, and he soon, by his masterly operations of combined || be stated, that not two men in the same professional career, and both of 
mercy and justice, reduced them to order, restoring discipline by such ex- || consummate excellence, ever offered more points of marked diversity in all 
amples as should be most striking, without being more numerous than ab- |, the particulars which distinguish character and signalize the kinds of human 
solute necessity required. The humane ingenuity of his contrivance, to | genius. Alike in courage, except that the valour of the one was more 
make one execution produce the effect of many, by ordering it on an un- || buoyant, more constitutional—of the other, more the steady result of re- 
usual day, (Sunday morning,) is well known. His prompt measures of | flection, and the produce of many great qualities combined, than the mere 
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needful, and no more than the needful severity, were as effectual to quell 
a formidable mutiny which broke out in the fleet, that had just returned 
from foreign service, and was suddenly ordered to the West Indies to 
watch the French expedition there. The revolt was at once subdued ; 
the fleet set sail, and there never again was heard the whisper of discon- 


tent respecting the painful disappointment to which the men were thus 


subjected. 
It is hardly necessary to add, that of eloquence, or debating power, 
Lord St. Vincent had nothing whatever; nor to such accomplishments did 


he lay any claim. Indeed, he held the arts of rhetoric in supreme con- 
tempt ; always contenting himself with delivering his own opinion, when 


required, in the plainest language—and often expressing what he felt in 
sufficiently unceremonious terms. Not that he had anything at all of the 
roughness often found in the members of the naval profession. On the 


contrary, his manners were those of a highly polished gentleman ; and no | 


man had more of the finished courtier in all his outward appearance and 
demeanour. His extreme courtesy, his admirable address in managing 
men, the delicacy with which he could convey his pleasure to inferiors, or 
his dissent to equals, or his remonstrance to superiors, being the external 
covering of as firm a determination as ever guided a human being, were 
truly remarkable ; and gained for him, with persons of superficial observa- 
tion, or imperfectly acquainted with his character, the reputation of being 
cunning and insincere ; when, in truth, it only arose from a good-natured 
desire of giving as little uneasiness as possible, and raising as few diffi- 
culties as he could upon matters foreign to his main purpose. 

Although we have noticed his contempt for the artifices of oratory, it is 
remarkable that some of his most intimate friends were those who chiefly 
owed their renown to its practice. Among these was Lord Erskine ; and 
he enjoyed the friendship of Mr. Fox and Lord Grey. But he made a 
great difference between the eloquence of the senate and the bar—a dif- 
ference not perhaps marked by his accustomed sagacity and liberal views, 
yet sufficiently easy to account for. Parliamentary speaking he regarded 
as mere ‘talk.’ He saw the noblest exertions of the orator, and also the 


speeches of longest duration (a circumstance much fitted to rouse his im- | 


patience) end, as he phrased it, in wind. The decision came, which he 
reckoned the result of the battle, and he could trace no connection be- 
tween that and the preceding debate. Hence he deemed the whole ‘ non- 
sense,’ a ‘ farce,’ a ‘child's play ;’ without reflecting that, in the long-run, 
discussion produces, directly, or indirectly, its effect; as he probably 
would have done had he viewed the scene from what he would call ‘a 
safe distance ;’ that is, so far as not to have his early hours interfered 
with, and his patience assailed by length of speech. The trial of causes 
he viewed with othereyes. That he considered as business—as acting and 
talking; and, having the highest admiration for the skill of an advocate, 
there was no society in which he delighted so much as in that of the bar. 
To hear his acute and even profound remarks upon the conduct of a cause 
and the play of adverse counsel, every point of which, to the most 
minute and technical, he clearly comprehended and highly relished—was 
one of the things that impressed the listener with the greatest opinion of 
his extraordinary capacity. He viewed it as a fine operation of attack 
and defence ; and he often said, that there was nothing which he ever 


more regretted than not having been able to attend the proceedings in the | 


Queen’s case. 

In recounting the triumphs of his military genius, we have not adverted 
to the extraordinary promptitude, and powers of combination which he 
displayed, when he equipped the finest expedition that ever was detached 
from a fleet, and sent it under Nelson up the Mediterranean. That illus- 
trious hero always acknowledged, with the most affectionate gratitude, 
how much his victory of the Nile was owing to this grand operation of his 
chief, for whom he felt and ever testified the most profound veneration. 
Nor was anything ever more disgustful to his truly noble and generous 
nature, than the attempts of that tribe, the worst kind of enemies, (pessi- 


mum inimicorum genus, laudatores),—the mean parasites who would pay | 


their court to himself by overrating his services at St. Vincent in 1797, 
and ascribing to him the glory of that memorable day. Their affection 


became thus grounded upon thorough knowledge of each other's merits, | 


and the admiration which they commanded was mutual; nor did the sur- 
vivor once omit an opportunity of testifying the love he bore his illustrious 


friend, and his grief for the blow which took him from his country. On| 


board his flag-ship, on all those great occasions when he entertained his 
numerous followers, Nelson’s Dirge was solemnly performed while they 
yet surrounded the table ; and it was not difficult to perceive that the 
great warrior’s usual contempt for displays of feeling here forsook him, and 
yielded to the impulse of nature and of friendship. 

So little effect on exalted spirits have the grovelling arts of little souls ! 


|| mode of temperament ;—alike without any difference whatever in that far 
| higher quality, moral courage, and political, which is the highest pitch of 
| it; alike in perfect nautical skill, the result of talents matured by ample 
experience, and of the sound judgment which neverdisdains the most tri- 
‘fling details, but holds nothing trivial connected with an important sub- 
ject :—yet, even in their professional abilities, these great captains differed : 
for the more stern mind of the one made him a severe disciplinarian, 
| while the amiable nature of the other seduced him into a habitual relaxa- 
‘tion of rules whose rigorous enforcement wounded, or at least galled his 
| kindlier feelings. Nor thateither Jervis stooped to the fopperies by which 
|some littie minds render the service entrusted to their hands as ridiculous 
'as themselves; or that Nelson failed to exact strict compliance with rules, 
| wherever their infractions would be manifestly hurtful ; but the habits of 
the two men upon ordinary occasions were opposite, and might be — 
| seen by an inspection of the ships that bore their flags. So, too, Nelson 





|| was less equal to the far-seeing preparation, and unshaken steadfastness 
||of purpose required to sustain a long-continued operation; and would, 
i therefore, ill have borne the monotony of a blockade, such as that which 
'| kept Collingwood for years on shipboard, or that which Jervis maintained 
|| off Brest with the Channel fleet. It is also undeniable, that although no- 
|| thing could exceed the beauty and perfect fitness of his disposition for 
|, action when the whole operations were reduced to their ultimate point, 
il yet he could not, like Jervis, have formed the plan of a naval campaign ; 
|| or combined all the operations over a large range of coast and sea, making 
;each part support the other, while all conducted to the main purpose. 
|| Thus, too, it may be doubted if St. Vincent would have displayed that sud- 
| den, almost intuitive promptitude of decision, the result more of an ardent 
soul than a penetrating sagacity, which led Nelson to his marvellous 
|} course from the old world to the new in 1805; when he in an instant dis- 
‘| covered that the French fleet had sailed to the West Indies, and having 
crossed the Atlantic in chase of them, again discovered that they had re- 
|\turned; and appeared in Europe almost as soon as the enemy arrived, 
|| whom the mere terror of his tremendous name had driven before him from 
|| hemisphere to hemisphere. ‘That the movements of his illustrious master 
| would have been as rapid, and his decision as prompt, had the conjecture 
‘impressed itself on his mind with the same force, none can doubt ; and it 
| may be further admitted, that such a peremptory will as the latter showed, 
such a fixed resolution to be obeyed,—such an obdurate, inflexible, un- 
‘teachable ignorance of the word “impossible,” when any preparation was 
to be made,—formed no part of Nelson’s character; although he showed 
his master’s profound and crass ignorance of that word—the mother tongue 
of little souls—when any mighty feat was to be done, such as souls like 
these cannot rise to comprehend. He who fought the great fight with the 
|| Foudroyant, would have engaged his Spanish first rates, had his flag off St. 
|| Vincent’s floated like Nelson’s over a seventy-four; but Nelson could not 
|| have put to sea in time for intercepting the Spanish fleet; any more than 
he could have cured or quelled the mutinous contagion which infected and 
| distracted Jervis’s crews on the eve of the action. 
If, even in a military view, these great warriors thus differed, in all other 
‘respects they are rather to be contrasted than compared. While it was 
hard to tell whether Jervis excelled most in or out of his profession, Nelson 
was nothing on shore—nay, had weaknessesses, which made the sea as 
| necessary, if not to his mental condition, at least to his renown, as it is 
'|to the bodily health of some invalids. The great mind of the one was 
| the natural ally of pride; the simpler nature of the other became an easy 
prey to vanity. The latter felt so acutely the delight of being loved and 
admired by all—for to all he was kind himself,—that he could not either 
indulge in it with moderation, or conceal it from others. Severely great, 
| retiring within himself, occupied with his own reflections, the former dis- 
'| regarded the opinion of those whom he felt distined to command ; and only 
‘descended to gain men’s favour that he might avail himself of their co- 
|| operation, which he swiftly converted into service. 
While Nelson thought aloud, Jervis’s words were little apt to betray 
‘the feeling that ruled, or the meditations that occupied his mind. The one 
|| was great only in action; the other combined in a rare, perhaps an unex- 
/ampled manner, all the noble qualities which make counsel vigorous and 
| comprehensive, with those which render execution prompt and sure. In 
' the different temper of the men’s minds, you could easily tell that the one 
'' would be generally popular, from the devotion which the multitude aiways 
| pay to brilliant valour, and the affection which a gentle, kind, and innocent 
| nature is calculated to win; while the other, with courage as undaunted, 
though eclipsed by greater and rarer qualities, stood too far removed from 
| the weakness of ordinary men to appear in such an amiable light ; and by 
the extent of his capacity and his habits of command, secured the respect- 
| ful submission of others more than he won their love. Yet, while of Nel- 


He knew all the while, how attempts had been made by Lord Nelson’s || son it was justly said that no serious breach of discipline was ever over- 
flatterers to set him up as the true hero of the fourteenth of February; || looked by him ; of Jervis it was as truly observed, that all good officers— 
but never for an instant did the feelings towards Nelson cross his mind, by | all men employed under him, whether in the civil or military service— 
which inferior natures would have been swayed. In spite of all these in- || spoke of him as they felt, with admiration of his genius, approaching to en- 
vidious arts, he magnanimously sent him to Aboukir; and, by unparalleled | thusiasm; although the followers of his illustrious friend adored their idol 
exertions which Jervis alone could make, armed him with the means of || with yet more fervent devotion. 

eclipsing his own fame. The mind of tie historian, weary with recount- In his political opinions, this great commander was liberal and free, ever 
ing the deeds of human baseness, and mortified with contemplating the || preferring the humane and enlightened side ; and though loyally attached 
frailty of illustrious men, gathers a soothing refreshment from such scenes || to the constitution of his country, yet careless what offence he might give 
as these; where kindred genius, exciting only mutual admiration and ' to existingrulers by the unrestrained openness of his sentiments{upon pub- 
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lic affairs. Accordingly, he was even less a favorite with George III and, 
his court, than his great master, whose party was always opposed to that | 
narrow-minded and bigoted prince. ; ; ; 

It is truly painful to fling in that shade, without which this comparative | 
sketch would lose all likeness to its original. The conduct of Lord St. | 
Vincent was always high and decorous ; and although he had a singular | 


festivities incident to the new reign of a youthful Queen—in a word, the 
world of novelties ever presenting themselves in that great capital cannot 
fail to stimulate him in the use of his ready and fluent pen. 

Our bark is now well afloat, and the voice of him who divided our toil 
in first shaking out our canvass to the breeze, will soon again be heard in- 


aversion to cant of any kind, nor to any more than that of an overdone | spiriting her crew. Our readers, we cannot doubt, will warmly welcome 


and pharisaical morality, he never lowered, in his own person, the stan- 


dard of private any more than of public virtue; wisely holding all con- |! 


spicuous men as trustees for the character of the people, and in some sort 
representatives of the people's virtues. Lord Nelson, in an unhappy mo- 
ment, suffered himself to fall into the snares laid for his honor by regal | 
craft, and baited with fascinating female charms. But for this, he might | 
have defied all the malice of his enemies, whether at sea or on shore, in) 
the navy or at the court; because nothing is more true than that great) 
merit is safe from all enemies save one—safe and secure, so its possessor 
will only not join its foes. Unhappily he formed this inauspicious junc- 
tion, and the alliance was fatal to his fame. Seduced by the — 
arts of one woman, and the perilous fascinations of another, he lent him- 
self toa proceeding disfigured by the blackest colors of treachery and 
of murder. A temporary aberration of mind can explain though not ex- 
cuse this dismal period of his history. The sacred interests of truth and of 
virtue forbid us to leave the veil over these afflicting scenes undrawn.— 
But having once lifted it up, on seeing that it lays bare the failings of Nel- 
son, we may be suffered to let it drop over a picture far too sad to dwel 
upon even for a moment. 
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his reappearance on the quarter deck. 








] FASHIONABLE PARLANCE. 


| Was it not old Talleyrand who said that the principal use of words is to 
| conceal ideas? The sentiment was certainly worthy of that sagacious 
| and astute-minded individual. And yet how many practise according to 
| the preaching of the wise old courtier, without getting any credit for their 
‘talent and skill in this particular! How many members of Congress are 
| there, for instance, who speak against Time with such prolonged verbosity, 
| that the scything old sinner must often think that it is all up with him,— 
| who day after day pile up words upon words with such profuseness, that 
| one cannot but think, that if these were material things instead of mere 
| empty sounds thus agglomerated .together, what an immense tumulus 
| would be heaped up in the capitol, as a monument of congressional indus- 
‘try. The incessant dripping of verbosity would in fact, if frozen up to- 
| gether, like the syllables in Baron Munchausen’s speaking trumpet, make 
_an iceberg of loquacity, much greater in size than any of those great 
/mounds of the west which have so puzzled the learned. As with these 
| ancient mounds, too, you may dig forever into the verbal mass, in the hope 
| of finding something at last to reward your curiosity ; but the ideas of the 
| one are as few and inconsiderable in importance as the occasional handful 
'of beads, or remnant of broken pottery that you at last exhume from the 
‘other. Indeed, Talleyrand himself, if engaged in the research, would 
| have to confess that we in this country have improved upon the art of 
| which he professed to be master. He only used words to conceal ideas, 
but our logocrats dispense with ideas altogether by making words a sub- 
| stitute for them. Such economy of thought is eminently commendible in 
| those high places, where the Republic looks with a jealous eye upon all 
kinds of prodigality. But our newspapers also have a mode of conceal- 
_ing ideas by the aid of words, which is hardly less praiseworthy. There 


"| is a poetic taste abroad in the land, which will not permit us to say the 


simplest thing in common language, but which gives a daily beauty to our 
| lives by elevating and adorning the most ordinary occurrences, when they 
| are detailed in writing. ‘This to be sure, when dealing with plain-spoken 
people, becomes sometimes a little troublesome, as we do not always make 


— — a i| 
QUARTER DECK GOSSIP. | ourselves intelligible to them. It is their dullness, however, and not our 
I} 


It is now forty days since the officers of the roving Corsair pressed the | ingenuity that is to blame, when such absurd misapprehensions arise as 


hand of their adventurous comrade, and bade him ‘God speed” to the | those which are stated in the following letters : 


shores of old England. Since the departure of one so dear to us all, our 


Messrs. Epirors—There was a pirate condemned to be hung sometime 

















craft has been cruising with its wonted success amid the richly laden ar- since in this harbor; and I saw the day for his execution announced in the 
gosies of the mother country, and though the crew has now and then | newspapers only last week. The appointed day has passed by and I have 
evinced symptoms of melancholy at the absence of their favourite, they | looked in vain to discover whether or not the man has been really hanged. 
have never been backward at the moment of danger, and the prizes they | Nay, in my researches upon the subject, chancing to look over the files of 


have made are an evidence of their prowess and their industry. 

Among other desirable means of providing our craft with a portion of 
all the bounties of the literary world, we have thought it best to establish 
correspondents at the various ports we have touched, but as our clipper- 
built and lateen-rigged rover, though famed far and near for her capability 
of sailing close in the wind’s eye, has not yet reached Moscow—Timbuc- 
too—the Capital of the Grand Cham, or any other inland city of note, 
we of course have not yet perfected our means of getting information 
from those interesting localities, though all these little arrangements will 
probably be completed in due season. 

But the time approaches when we may confidently anticipate hear- 
ing of the arrival of our associate in the realms of her Majesty of Eng- 
land, where, we doubt not, he is now enjoying the society of his European 
friends, and preparing much gratification for his American admirers. Ina 
word, the author of Pencillings by the Way is again upon the vantage 
ground, from which he won his best reputation. But he goes now to 
Europe not as an ardent young collegian, roving far and wide in the ran- 
dom quest of knowledge, but as the man of ripened intellect, rich in the 
experience of long years of travel and observation, whose fruits have had 
ample time to mature in the retirement of his American rural home. That 
experience and that discipline of reflection will now be cheerfully and in- 
dustriously tasked to enrich these columns, and indeed we are daily ex- 
pecting to hear from our accomplished associate. 

It was among the primo motives of his visit across the water, to write 
from thence a series of familiar letters addressed particularly to our read- 
ers. The flattering reception which on a previous occasion was bestowed 
on similar productions of his pen, leads us to indulge the belief that we 
could not promise to our friends more pleasing contributions than will be 
found in his future correspondence. 

The London “season” will have just commenced on his arrival—Par- 








| the newspapers as they are preserved for several years back, in the New 
| York Library, I cannot find that one individual has been hung in this coun- 
| try during the last ten years. Can this really be so? Are capital punish- 
| ments abolished entirely, or has some new mode of execution been adopt- 
| ed instead of the old one of hanging? Pray enlighten my ignorance. 
Harry Martineau. 

Having never witnessed the mode of a felon’s death, we are unable to 
| describe to Mr. Martineau the process of capital punishment, as at present 
conducted among us. We presume, however, that the sentence of the 
| law was executed upon the pirate in question ; for though the newspapers 
say nothing of the man’s having been hung, they all agree in the fact that 
| he was “launched into eternity.” 











Mr. Corsair,—I am writing a work upon the manners and customs of 
| your country, for which I hold myself particularly qualified, it being now 
| at least three weeks since I first stepped upon your shores, and having in 
that time travelled extensively in your omnibusses and other public con- 
| veyances, and penetrated into the interior until I came to that thinly set- 
| tled and forest region lying beyond that charmingly rural district known as 
| “the Bloomingdale.” Well, Mr. Corsair, I wish you to aid me in one 
| little matter of enquiry in reference to the customs transmitted to you from 
| your puritanical ancestors, by whom, I believe, this part of New England 
| was settled. I wish to learn, sir, whether it be true or not that the pro- 
fane custom of “dancing” is still entirely prohibited, as of old, among your 
countrymen. I find your public writers continually speaking of “ tripping 
it upon the light fantastic toe,” which, for aught I know, may be an Ame- 
rican amusement, similar to some of ours in the old country. I find, too, 
that you have among you “ professors of the Saltatory art,” votaries of 
Terpsichore, &c. &c., but of dancing I hear nothing and read nothing, as 
existing among the Americans. Your very obedient 
Joun Situ, of London. 





liament in session—Ministerial changes occurring—the Court gay with the 


Though but little in the gay world at present, we cannot conceive that 
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there can be any real ground for the conjecture of Mr. Smith, that we have | perhaps the only landscape-gardener we can yet boast as native born, has, 
fallen back in this country upon the habits of the Puritans. We have not | we understand, a work in press upon American Rural Architecture. When 


to be sure, in a long time, heard of such a phrase as “ dancing a cotillion,” ! such men enter the field, we can look for some real and permanent im- 
but the common term of “ practising quadrilles,” probably implies the | provements in the delightful art which they profess. It is late in the day 
same agreeable species of exercise, and the latter we can insure him does | to invent a new order of architecture, but we could wish that they might 
certainly prevail both at our watering places and in our private circles. ] take a glance at the architectural devices in the Capitol at Washington, 
; || where Indian corn, the cotton plant, and the tobacco leaf are ingeniously 
Messrs. Eprrors,—I came into town early this week to contract for | introduced among the capitals of some of the columns, and see if these 


the sale of my firkin butter and fall wheat, and I thought I would seize | ¢.)¢ifq) designs which hardly become the dignity of a public building, 


the opportunity to look out for some songs for my girls, but I find myself } might not be happily adapted to the light pillars, or introduced among the 


cutely posed a find any. People tell me a great deal about magnet ornamental tracery of a private villa. ‘The Indian corn especially, which 
ae but devil a bit of a song can I hear of. Help a plain farmer, will || looks but illy upon the short heavy columns in the basement of the Capi- 
you: And oblige , tol, would have an appropriate and beautiful effect, when its cluster of 


Jo. Humpnrigs, of Orange County. || , 

If Mr. Humphries, of Orange County, will call oe eaten ~ ears crowned a group of tall light shafts fluted to resemble a bundle of 

° ’ +] . . . 
ean eguediah ehdtineriahegin Wn Oates ay so: eae eek; gat Wes ts stalks bound together like the fasces of an ancient lictor. Such columns 
the way of selecting some “songs,” with which the Misses Humphries I could be cheaply furnished of iron, as we have seen those of other designs, 
cannot but be delighted. We regret that we have not room for several | in villas along the Hudson, thet peo cast at the West Point Poundry. 
other letters of a similar character, but though their communications are | The old provers says that “fools build howsee for wise men ” live in;” 
too long to insert, we can assure “ Sally Dun” that “being lead to the hy- | and the ambitious and enormously expensive, but tasteless and inconveni- 
menial altar,” is much the same as being married, and “ Ben Buff” need ent houses of which there are so many not quite a hundred miles from 
not doubt that the sloop of war which “ glided into her destined element” | New Yok, would seem to prove the truth of at least the first part of the 
the other day at Norfolk, was actually lawnched and is probably now | adage. We sincerely hope that now that persons like Mr. Catherwood 
im. ( and Mr. Downing have brought their picturesque taste and professional 
|| experience to bear upon the subject, we may hail the advent of a new era 


AMERICAN RURAL ARCHITECTURE. | in rural architecture and landscape gardening, and see a refined economy 


The Architectural bump would seem to be wanting on the heads of | of which a wise man need not be ashamed, become the order of the day. 
our countrymen, whatever talent they may have shown in the kindred | We have already seen one cottage which was erected under the superin- 
arts of painting and sculpture. Our public buildings are, to be sure, well | tendance of Mr. Catherwood at the cost of three thousand dollars, and a 
” That is, they 1 villa nearly completed by Mr. Downing at the cost of six thousand, which 











enough for “a new and recent people, yet in the gristle. I , 
answer the purpose for which they are intended, which is the first, if not) ™@ point alike of beauty, convenience, and accommodation, are far prefer- 


the highest end, in all kinds of structures. But our town mansions when | 
most expensive and ambitious in their design, have but little to recom- | 
mend them to the eye of taste, and our new style of villas is perfectly | 
execrable! The idea, in the first place, of making a private residence | 
to resemble a Grecian temple is sufficiently preposterous ; but when the | 
pseudo temple is represented by a conglomeration of painted boards and 
pine shingles, it becomes a most ridiculous caricature of the structures of 
antiquity. Yet such is the style of building most in vogue any where be- 
tween New Brighton and the Great Lakes. Pity it is that Mr. Washing. | 
ton Irving, who has so many imitators in his style of writing, should not | 
have found more of his wealthy countrymen who are willing to model 
their taste in building by his. His place of Wolfert’s Roost, though ! 
small, is just what an American country-house should be—a combination | 
of the old fashioned Dutch North-river mansion, with the modern English } 
cottage. 
Domestic Rural Architecture has of late years been brought to greater 
perfection in England than it probably ever reached in any country. 
Comfort, picturesqueness, and perfect adaptability to the climate are the 
combined results which have been there attained ; and we, while looking | 
to Greece for the models of our public edifices, should look to the more 
domestic Englishman for some valuable hints in constructing our private | 
dwellings. We say hints, merely, for perfect in itself as is the modern | 
English gentleman’s cottage or ferme orneé, its plan and elevation re- 
quire considerable modification to make it as suitable to our climate, as it 
is tothat of England. The steep roof, for instance, is admirably fitted 
to shed our winter snows, but the deep troughs which are often formed by 
its meeting-angles in some of the most picturesque of these buildings are | 
as exceptionable from the lodgment they afford to the snow. ‘The ground | 
plans are again generally far better than those most common among us. | 
But then the bed-chambers would be almost insupportable when our sum- | 
mer sun beats down upon the roof. Here the want of verandas or piaz- | 
zas, which under the dark skies of England are generally dispensed with 
as shutting out the light, must be supplied to suit our climate and mode of 
living. A piazza bears much the same relation to an American country- | 
house as the great hall does to an English one. It is the grand Jounging } 
place of the family. Those indeed of the old fashioned construction are \ 
generally objected to because their roofs refract the rays of the sun into 
the chambers above them. And this objection has favoured the introduc- | 
tion of the lofty Grecian portico to which we have before alluded. But | 
when a piazza is to be run upon the southern or western side of the house, | 
where the effect of the sunis most annoying, why not construct it like an 
arcade or cloister beneath the upper story of the building! These mat- | 
ters of taste and convenience are, we are happy to say, beginning to ex- 1 
cite some attention among us: and, indeed, these remarks are elicited by \ 
our having just learned that two very capable persons are bout taking up ! 
the subject, and giving their attention to it ina manner that must effect- | 
ually interest the public. The ingenious Mr. Catherwood, who has stu- || 
died architecture as a profession, and whose skill and taste are well known, |, 


| 
i 


able to the shingle palaces which have been pointed out to us as costing 
twelve and twenty thousand dollars in their construction. 











FRAUDS OF THE RICH. 
The poor are sometimes given to filching, though the most skillful fil- 
chers frequently are not poor ; but the rich, in this great city, have an art of 


| appropriating property to their own uses, which is worthy of all admiration 


for the coolness with which the fraud is perpetrated. The matter of which 
we are about to speak is so familiar to our citizens, that it is idle to call 
their attention to it, and these remarks are therefore only intended for our 


| country readers who may have some curiosity to learn how things are done 


by the Manhattanese. 
That part of the island which is covered by the city of New York, is in- 
tersected here and there with streets or public avenues, which are paved 


| and kept in repair at the expense of all tax-paying citizens. Such streets, 


roads, or avenues are for the convenience of all, and every Burgher has an 
equal and undivided property in them. This property of common, or right 
of way, however, cannot by the laws of the Manhattanese, be converted 
into even a temporary individual possession of any part of the said streets, 
roads, or public avenues. ‘These laws are so strict in their operation, that 
a poor man who comes in from the country with a load of watermelons or 
other fruit is not allowed to erect a tent or booth over them for only a 
few hours, though in that time he might dispose of them. And even an 
infirm old woman, though a resident of the city, should she chance to put 
a table upon the pavement for the sale of cakes and beer, is liable to have 
her goods trundled into the middle of the street at any moment. The 
poor, in fact, are never allowed to appropriate any share to themselves of 
this common property in the aforesaid roads, streets, and public avenues. 
But mark the fraudulent assumption of the rich. It is an actual fact that 
some rich men will take a piece of this public property much larger than 
the area of an ordinary warehouse, and in order to save cartage and storage 
for their goods, or wharfage for building materials, which they chance to be 
using, occupy the said public space, not for a few hours—for a day or a 


_week —but for whole months together, and sometimes from one year's end 


to another. 

Now, this we call a gross and impudent fraud, both upon individuals and 
upon the public. It is indirectly a fraud both upon the warehouse man 
and the carman, and it is a direct and double fraud upon the public, be- 
cause the offender not only appropriates public ground to his use, for which 
he pays no rent, but he robs the city of the revenue which arises from these 
articles if they were deposited upon the wharves or other places where 
they are taxable. Every passenger in Broadway is now suffering from the 
nuisances created by the immense accumulation of building materials there 
collected ;. and when it is recollected that these materials would serve the 
purpose of the builders just as well if carted to the spot in such quantities 
only as are from time to time needed by the mason and carpenter, all are 
indignant at such gross imposition upon the public. But the evil exists all 
over the city, and let the new Mayor but go into those places where the 


has just opened an office in Wall street, and Mr. Downing of Newburgh, H merchants most do congregate, and he will find bales and boxes heaped 
who is known all over the Union as a scientific horticulturist, and who is || up upon the public grounds with a prodigality equally shameful. We ab- 
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hor and detest the odious cry of the Poor against the Rich, but such fla- || Reformers of all shades of opinion will unite in the support of Mr. Shaw 
grant injustice and inequality of rights, would almost make one believe | Lefevre, and they may hope for the votes of some of the candid and con- 
that there is some truth even in that factious appeal. If the poor fruiterers | scientious Conservatives. 


or huckster women are denied a place upon the pavement for the booth or Re a a ee a eg 
table, let the same laws which are so severely visited upon them, be en- | : 


: } ’ h | [ f I Syracuse have been feasting and congratulating each other, in parties of 
forced with equal severity against those who have no ples of poverty for ‘hundreds, on the completion of the Reil-road between their villages, there- 
offending. I by bringing inte intimate connexion those two beautiful and flourishing 

‘towns. The moralist and the philanthropist, as well as the merchant, 
must look with delight on the completion of ‘ties’? so calculated to bind 
toge'her in “ triple love,” communities strung along through the centre 
and entire length of our State. 














| 
a | 
| 

A Smaut Voice rrom over THE Mountatns.—While we are sitting | 
under our own vine and fig tree, peacefully preparing our weck’s melange | 
of literary matter, and adding thereto whatever stray thoughts time and | 
observation suggest, the echo of a wrangling discussion reaches us, and on | 





opening two papers from beyond the Alleganies we find our lucubrations 
made the subject of deliberate attack and of a most manly and generous 
defence. 

Our friend and ally of the Western Emporium justifies the high opinion 
we long have entertained of his talents and his chivalry, but we regret to 


SreepLes anD CaTHEepRALS.—We are glad to see this subject touched 
upon by our city prints, and we congratulate our citizens on the posses- 
,sion of so many lofty spires recently erected—pure emblems of a conse- 
‘crated spot, and reminding the stranger at a distance, that he is in the land 
|| of Christians. 
see him exercise either, in demolishing a reckless traducer, who cou ld! The immense and increasing wealth of Trinity Church induces us to 
never have inspired even the feeling of contempt in the bosom of him | indulge the hope that the vestry will e’er long je ban witetiniien Oe 

| 





against whom he has ventured a shaft. E _.._ || proposal to erect a Cathedral suited to their wants, and worthy the me- 
Were this rabid scribbler worthy a moment’s consideration, or did his | mory of those whose munificence has endowed that church with the am- 


malicious wrath assume even the aspect of criticism, we could not find a plest means for so desired a purpose. A structure of this kind would 

more suitable reply than is contained in a good-natured passage in one of | 

the “ Letters from under a Bridge.” It runs thus :— 
A friend, with a most boding solemnity, takes you aside, and pulls from 

his pocket a newspaper containing a paragraph that is aimed at your mo- || Exxcurton on Extis’s Istanp—Cornelius Wilhelms, one of the muti- 

rals, perhaps your looks and manners. You catch the alarm from your ‘neers of the Braganza, and the murderer of the Captain, was executed in 


iend’s face it i oice of public opinion, and your fate is |. ,. : . 
eee . std tug lobed yee oP seme i gone Fear ition | fulfilment of the sentence of the law, last week on the little Island in our 
. i ’ , 


and features are the object of universal disapprobation. Stay! count the harbour already desecrated by similar scenes of final retribution of human 
enemy! Was it decided by a convention? No! Byacaucus! No! | justice. The conduct of the unfortunate man was marked by the same 
By a vote on the deck of a myo ; a ed a group at = pa ! stolid indiffezence to death, that had characterised him during his trial, 
< es ores eee, ee ee ane _|and though attended by the chaplain of the prison and another clergy- 
gentleman, sitting in a dingy corner of a printing office, who puts his |  S : , onan 
quill through your reputation as the entomologist slides a pin through a || 4”, he manifested no interest on the subject of an hereafter, and paid little 
beetle—in the way of his vocation. No particular malice to you. | heed to their counsels. 
] We are sorry to add that some thousands of noisy spectators, and among 
Mr. Esry’s Lecrures.—Our Boston friends yg meade to be far | them a great many well dressed females evinced their depraved tastes 
behind the times on any subject, and that their sister cities should not ||and appetite for the most appalling exhibitions, by their attendance at the 
“take the track” of them in a matterso momentous as “ soft water,” they leonnion. 
have been recently lending a greedy ear to the revelations made . them || Pgrpervat Boy.—Charles Lamb pitics the case of a schoolmaster, be- 
easter f . ; mg 
by the distinguished lecturer on Storms and artificial rains.” We cause he is subjected to the annoyance of boy, boy, perpetual boy. The 
have not learned the results which the disclosures si, have produced, but | worthy fathers of our city council are always at this season to be condoled 
we can readily fancy the conclusion to which that sagacious and astute 


, with for the same grievance. It is now the time for squibs and Chinese 
people must have arrived, on being told that they could at any time get up crackers, and you may see a corporation “bill” against the practice of 
a ‘‘wet spell ” or a decent drizzle by firing their city, or by enveloping in 


, . firing them upon every corner, but still the spiteful things fiz and crack as 
one simultanious conflagration an entire county. We have not heard 


; | merrily as ever. There was a wise resolution offered in the common coun- 
that they contemplate making either experiment, but should that mild and | <i) the other night for suspending the action of the law against these juve- 


balmy eastern zephyr which they are now and then indulged in, be with- | nile offenders during the fourth of July, but unhappily it did not prevail. 

held for a season, we will not rashly dare to foretell what the “cradled | Experience we should think, might have taught our conscript fathers 
children of Faneuil Hall” might be left to commit. We are quite sure, | the folly and bad policy of sustaining a law which they cannot enforce 
however, they will not set fire tothe Bunker Hill Monument. ‘upon that day. But they do not know that “fun” is like a teakettle, vou 
| must always leave some vent for the one, and if you cork up the spout of 


extravagant pitch must party prejudice have arisen when it is a mooted ! the other it will burst. Suspending the action of the law upon the renin 
point among the conductors of our press—and the question is gravely put || might ay done sornething towards ameliorating the nuisance of “per- 
—how shall we receive the President on his visit to his native State? To jpn boy”’ in the meantime. 
us there seems to be but onereply. Receive himas gentlemen should re- |, a 

ceive a gentleman whom the satis of our common country have honour- | LITERARY NOTICES. 
ed with the gift of the highest office in the Republic. How else could he 
be received without virtually censuring the system of Government by 
which his election was achieved? As the Chief Magistrate of the coun- 
try and as a gentleman, who can withhold from him that degree of respect 


and courteous attention which attaches to him in both relations? Heaven . 
knows we have no political partialities which would elicit from us any re- | of apothegms have been for some time the order of the day. Some of these 
under the name of “ Beauties of Authors,” ‘“‘ Gems of Literature,” “ Ele- 


marks of a political character on this subject, but as a matter of public de- | ; a i Rat: 
gant Extracts,” or by whatever title the compilation has been distinguish- 


corum we may claim the privilege of expressing our regret that the spirit | ; Se 
of party should have so far overcome the spirit of politeness as to suggest | er have okiar peg little day and then with the Annuals and other 
improper motives for making the visit, and intimate the propriety of a | eng literary trifles, been consigned to the tomb of the Capulets ; others 
discourteves reception. again, for aught we know, may be yet in existence. But we can recall 
| none of them that so well deserve to live as the collection before us, for 
Tue Speakersuir or THE House or Commons.—Mr. Goulburn is to } its principles of vitality are gathered far and wide from the best thoughts 
be started as Speaker against Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Mr. Goulburn is ultra- | of the best authors that are known to either ancient or modern literature. 
Tory in his political principles, and is the subject of much personal invec- || The tendency of the work is, in the language of Montesquieu, not so 
tive inthe London Whig Presses. Mr. Lefevre is described in the same | much to make men read as to make them think, or in the words of anoth- 
prints asa second Abercromby—not an Abercromby, indeed, of long stand- | er, it is hardly a substitute for the luxury of reading, but it offers a con- 
ing in the political world—but an Abercromby in solidity, in integrity, in | stant stimulus to thought. Learning, in this book-making age, needs the 
natural dignity, and the respect which the most estimable, and conciliatory | kind of compression to which it is subjected in such a compendium of lite- 
qualities command. He is, in the best sense of the word, a liberal, a man rature and philosophy. For it is only by such aid that the majority of 
of just and enlightened views, decided in his opinions, but not inflamed by | men can keep up with the march of human intellect, without at the same 
passion. He will honourably represent a reformed House of Commons ; || time, neglecting the writers to whom its advancement in time past is 
and the feelings of an assembly of English gentlemen will have a President |, chiefly due. The means, too, which are thus afforded of surveying the 
in thorough harmony with them in his person. |, whole field of literature at a glance, enables us to place a more just esti- 





add a new beauty toour city, be in harmony with its commercial prosperity, 
and the enlightened liberality of the religious community. 














Tue PresipeNt AND His visit To HIS Native State.—To what an 





The Pocket Lacon; comprising nearly one thousand extracts from the 
best authors, selected by John Taylor; 2 vols., Lea & Blanchard. The 
ingenious aphorisms invented or revived by Colton in his popular work 
| bearing a similar title to that before us, became so exceedingly popular as 
to bring those of La Bougive and Rochefoucault again into fashion, and books 
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mate upon those things which are doing near us, we attain to a knowledge 
of what the mind of man has already achieved and have thus some safe 


standard to judge the pretensions of those who claim to enlighten the | 


world with new ideas on systems of their own. 


Precaution, a Novel by the author of the Spy, &c., 2 vols. ; a new edi- 
tion revised by the author, 2 vols. Lea & Blanchard. 
Mr. Cooper states, in his preface to the present edition of Precaution, 


that the work originally owed its existence to an accident, and that it was | 


printed without the supervision of the author in passing through the press, 
and that he now presents it to the public in a shape more worthy the at- 
tention of the reader. He has perhaps done wiscly in making this revi- 
sion, for while the celebrity of Mr. Cooper’s name must have kept the 
work in existence, it would have been rather an annoying circumstance to 


see it again and again presented to the public with all its original imperfec- | 


tions upon its head. Still, however, we apprehend that “ Precaution” will 
never add to the fame which it had no part in creating. 

The Fauquier Sulphur Springs. Samuel Colman. As the time for | 
resorting to watering places is at hand, we advise the man of gaiety and 
the valetudinarian who have not yet made up their minds where they shall | 
tabernacle during the season, to provide themselves with this little book, 
and turn over in their minds the attractions it holds forth for a few oaabe 
glimpse of country life in Virginia. 

School Books —We have upon our table no less than five of these from 
the press of Gould, Newman & Saxton, who, in Pearl street parlance, 
“must be doing a large business” in the way of English School Books.— 


The collection comprises Sanders’ Spelling Book, the Child’s Reader, | 
Newman’s Rhetoric, Porter’s Rhetorical Reader, and Porter’s Analysis.— | 
The three last are neatly printed dueodecimos, containing much that chil- | 


dren of a larger growth might study to advantage. Porter’s Rhetorical | 
Reader having already passed to the fifty-second edition, needs no recom- 
mendation at our hands, and his Analysis of the principles of rhetorica- | 
delivery, of which this is the eighth edition, bids fair from the philosophil | 
cal and practical knowledge embraced in it to rival its sister publication in 
wide-spread utility. Of Professor Newman’s work, this is the seventh 
edition. We have glanced through it with some interest, for the eloquent 
simplicity of his language, and the taste with which he has illustrated the 
text by apposite quotations, make it not only an instructive but a very val- 
uable book. Surely, if the children of the next generation are not wiser 
than the children of the last, it will not be from the want of means of im- 
provement, when such books as these are set before them. In gaining the 


art of composition especially, works like those of Porter and Newman must | 


prove of vast assistance. 


Picciola. —Lea & Blanchard have just issued another edition of this ex- 
cellent little work. It may be had of the Carvills. 


Poems, by Mrs Follen, Boston—Wm. Crosby & Co.—This is a grace- | 


ful collection of easy and polished verses, by a lady already favorably 
known to the public by several prose works, which display a thoughtful 
and accomplished mind. 

Birds and Flowers and other country things, by Mary Howitt.—Boston ; 


Weeks, Jordan & Co.—The Howitts have already, by their charming , 
writings, identified themselves with the rural life of England, and this ele- | 


gantly printed little volume, though we confess ourselves somewhat disap- 
pointed in its contents when passing upon the whole collection, contains 
many a simple strain that will delight the youthful reader. 


Che Theatre. 


THE PARK. 





The cool and delightful evenings—the influx of strangers, and the grace | 


and agility of the two Taglionis have together rendered the past week 
a profitable one. ‘The effect produced by these fine dancers in that old 


but favourite Opera-ballet, The Bayadere, was as unexpected as it was ex- | 


traordinary. Monsieur appears in the shawl dance, and makes it quite 
the most admirable portion of the ballet. The music has become so in- 
timately associated with graceful motion, and the acting of the several 
parts is so thoroughly in character, that the spectator is insensibly trans- 


ported to oriental scenes, and he witnesses the most perfect and exquisite | 


dancing as a thing of course. Now and then the applause has been deaf- 


ening—but oftener the audiences seem enchanted into mute admiration, | 
and express their intense delight at the brilliant scene by their undivided | 
attention and their silence. The Taglionis have been assisted in the Baya- | 


dere by Madame Arraline, who has played Fatima with credit to her- 
self. 

Placide invited his friends to his benefit on Thursday evening, and we 
need not say that his invitation was accepted with promptness by a 
large circle of admirers. 


THE NATIONAL. 
We take particular pleasure in noticing this house, since it gives us an 


_ opportunity to welcome home our old friend Barnes, and his gifted daughter, 
Miss Charlotte. The veteran and his family have spent the past winter in 
Texas, where they opened the Theatre in Houston, and what with the ex- 
| traordinary success of the enterprise, and the salubrity of the climate, the 

'declining health of the father was entirely restored, and he has come back 
| to us as buoyant and lively as any youngster on the boards. 

The father and daughter have been going through a series of their 
favourite characters at the National, and we are gratified in stating that 
they have found themselves remembered by their old friends and admirers 
who have given them a warm and grateful welcome. 





NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

At this present writing, and probably while the thermometer continues 
|at its present elevation, the entertainments at Niblo’s will prove the most 
attractive of all our city amusements. His superb little theatre, and his 
|| saloons are nightly crowded with beauty and fashion. There is a never 
|| ending variety of entertainments. Music—the Ravels—Comedy—Vaude- 
| ville—Rope dancing—Pantomime, and fire-works, besides delicious creams 
|—confectionary, and delightful walks amid the fragrance of beautiful 
‘flowers. 


Burton, with a strong detachment from the National company, has been 
wiping out the wrinkles of care from the brows of his friends, and re- 
‘placing them with smiles, and much to the satisfaction of his crowded 
audiences. Burton is ever welcomed by our citizens with pleasure, and 
the frequent tokens of their admiration of his inimitable drollery and fun 
| which is nightly bestowed on his performances must be gratifying to the 
actor and the man. 





| Tue Granp Concert.—The great feature among the entertainments of 
| the week, has been the “ Musical Solemnity” at the Broadway ‘Tabernacle. 
| Most of our readers already know that this concert was in memory of Mr. 
| Daniel Schlesinger, an accomplished artist, whose science, skill, and good 
| breeding had endeared him to a wide circle of friends, who embraced this 
appropriate and delicate mode of testifying their respect for the departed 
and their sympathy with his mourning family. 

The orchestra consisted of sixty performers and the chorus of forty ama- 
teurs. Madame Carradori Allan generously volunteered her services and 
of course was the reigning queen of the evening. It is allowed on all 
hands that there has never been in our city a more sublime and masterly 
execution of music than was listened to on this occasion. The brilliant 
audience consisted of twenty-five hundred ladies and gentlemen, embra- 
cing a large portion of our most respectable and distinguished citizens.— 
| The tickets were sold at two dollars each and the receipts will be suitably 
| applied to to the support and comfort of the widow and children of the 
| illustrious artist. 

The motives and the result of this outburst of sympathy with the family 
of a stranger, are equally creditable to the virtues of the man and the 
sensibilities of his friends. 





| Plunderings by the Wap. 





The long-disputed question about the shortest ministerial reign in Eng- 
lish history has at length been decided. In modest and retiring brevity 
the late Peel government is without a competitor. We have freq.ently 
heard of two-day clocks, and two-day mails, and two-day coaches, but a 
| two-day or behemeral ministry is a political machine before unknown, and 
for which we are indebted to Peel ingenuity and enterprise. 





Seldom has there been so much commotion in Westminster Hall as dur- 
|| ing the famous two days of the Peel government. Promises of attorney- 
generalships in the colonies were flying about the hall like waste paper, 
and the Tory candidates for Indian judgeships are said to have stood six 
deep. 

Launcn oF THE “ Queen "—Her Majesty's ship Queen,of 110 guns, 
projected by Capt. Wm. Symonds, Surveyor of the Navy, was launched 
from Portsmouth dock-yard, at a quarter before 12 o'clock on Wednesday ; 
| there was upwards of 30,000 persons to witness the sight. No accident 
‘occurred, further than that the Transit, merchant steamer (by her own 





neglect), came in contact with the Queen, and lost her figure-head and 
| cut-water. 
Sosri, tut Rosin Hoop or Huncary.—We marvel at his escape up to 
| this time from the makers of melo-dramas for the English market. We 
would advise our artists to consult Mr. Gleig’s pages without delay. 
Amongst many acts of generosity, quoted by our author to the honour of 
| the thief, we have the following (it appears that Sobri scarcely ever rob- 
| bed a house without taking away with him the hearts of its fair tenants). 
“‘He was described by all who spoke of him as a bold, cool, and, in some 
‘sort, a chivalrous man. Even when engaged in acts of violence his ur- 
| banity of manner never forsook him, and he became, in consequence, a 
\\ prodigious favourite with the fair sex. To one lady, whose house he had 
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robbed in the absence of her husband, he returned all the silver spoons, | CHaracTeristic Anecpore or NapoLeon: who, when in Potsdam, 
because she begged only for the pap-spoon with which her infant was fed. professing the greatest veneration for the great Frederic,—who might be 
On another occasion, a little girl wept because he had taken a gold watch | considered the genius of the place,—nevertheless stuck to his ‘‘ good old 
which belonged to her godmother, and he restored it. But it was his, plan” of robbery and spoliation :— 
policy, in sharing with the poor the plunder which he collected from the)“ The behaviour of Napoleon, when he entered this town as a conqueror, 
rich, that obtained for him the unbounded love of the peasants. Not only seems to have been, like his bearing in general, full of inconsistencies. He 
could they never be persuaded, either by the promise of reward or the went, it seems, to the tomb of Frederic, and bowed the knee before it, 
threat of punishment, to betray him ; but he was regularly warned as often | saying audibly, ‘“‘ Hadst thou been alive, I never should have been here.” 
as danger approached, and furnished with every facility toevade it. Even | He paid, too, the most scrupulous regard to all the arrangements in what 
now it is uncertain what his fate may have been. I believe, indeed, that) had been the apartments of the mighty dead; suffering no article of fur- 
he was killed in a skirmish, some time in the spring of 1837; when, be-| nitvrc to be moved from its place, nor even the hands of the watch, which 
ing overtaken by a detachment of lancers, he turned to bay ; but this is by still pointed tothe hour when Frederic breathed his last, to be altered. 
no means certain, inasmuch as the sole evidence for the fact is the state- | Yet, not content with plundering the palaces of their choicest pictures, he 
ments of one of his followers, by whom a body was pointed out as his,| stole the conqueror’s sword from the conqueror’s grave. It was a base 
after the affair had ended. deed, which has neither been forgotten nor forgiven by the people whose 
_. _ | feelings it outraged ; and the consequence is, that when the captured eagles 
Tue Count or Parts.—The Nouvelliste states that the font which is ar» pointed out to the stranger, care is always taken to make him aware, 
to serve for the christening of the Comte de Paris has already been taken | that they are suspended where they hang, as trophies of the vengeance 
to the cathedral church of Notre Dame; that it is carved out of a solid | which Prussia took on the violation of her mighty monarch’s grave.” 
block of stone, and is a very beautiful specimen of the flamboyant gothic, | 
richly ornamented with a great number of little figures, and the most ex-| Sympatuizers.—We understand that the Chartists sitting in “Con- 
quisite foliage in the mouldings. vention ” at Birmingham, when they heard of the outbreak and bloodshed 
at Paris, gave—three cheers! 

















Penny Posrace.—Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan of a penny postage has | 
been partially tried as an experiment in Gloucestershire. The postage) yyuxieicent Donation.—After Mr. Duff had concluded his Dette dies 
rom Stroud to Nailsworth, which was formerly fourpence, has been re-' } half of the Indian mission, in Edinburgh, an anonymous note was hand- 
duced to one penny, and the consequence is that on an average there are | 44 in tothe Rev. Doctor, which contained £500, ye applied in bringing 
forty letters between those places where there was only one at the high | the Heathen within the pale of Christianity. 
rate. 

Tue Doxe or Levcarenserc anp THe Granp Docuess Maria.—Ac- | Epsom Races.—The Derby-day came off on Wednesday. The ele- 
cording to a letter from Italy, in the Cologne Gazette, the Court of Rome | nents were most unpropitious ; nevertheless the company was numerous, 
has raised difficulties about allowing a Catholic benediction to the Duchess | and, in despite of rain, hail, snow, and wind, the races were run. The com- 
Maria, on account of an cugegomen having been entered into to bring up | pany was tolerably numerous, but not to be compared in numbers to former 
a!! the children of the marriage in the faith of the Greek Church. “Derby-days.” The “hill” was covered, or rather “plastered,” with 
k | carriages, but there was nothing like amusement, promenading, or plea- 
sure; it was awful mirth—the jocularity of a hearse in a snow-storm. 
| There was eating and drinking, the stridor dentium, the gnashing of teeth. 
People seemed to think they had nothing to do but to eat and drink, and 
indeed, considering the inveteracy of the weather, they could not have 

Mr. Macreapy’s Benerir.—Shakspeare’s Coriolanus was performed | employed themselves better. The Derby was run amidst one of the 
at Covent Garden recently for the benefit of Mr. Macready, and for the | heaviest falls of snow that the year of 1839 has produced, and the riders 
last time under his management at that theatre. The house was thronged ; were covered with the flakes of the unpropitious elements. Bloomsbury, 
and the grand scenic effects of this revival were received with an unabated an ‘outside’? horse, was the winner. The course presented nothing but 
enthusiasm, such as the repetition of the most gorgeous spectacle can but an immense field of umbrellas. Those who could not get under cover 
never excite, but which testifies the power of the poetic spirit in which | were drenched to the skin, and those who could were frozen. There were 
they were conceived and executed. Modern times have produced few no accidents beyond the usual knocking up of hacks, the giving way of 
compositions so truly deserving the name of a poem as the manner in  linch-pins, and the breaking of shafts. The attendance of company was 
which, through this drama, the genius of Mr. Macready has illustrated that comparatively thin and positively forlorn. Bloomsbury, the winning horse, 
of Shakspeare. On former occasions criticism was appropriate; on this. was not long ago considered unlikely to start, and it was not until a fort- 
the final presentation is recorded with blended feelings of strong admira- night or three weeks since that the forfeits for all his engagements were 
tion and deep regret. The performance had its accustomed excellence; paid in advance, and the contemplated object abandoned. The value of 
and it is admitted by all that Mrs. Warner has raised her Volumnia above | the stakes, deducting the winner's, is £3,550. 


competition, and enhanced all its beauties. Of Mr. Macready’s Coriolanus 
much has been written; its innate nobleness and impetuous frankness ; Taglioni has taken her departure from Vienna for London, via Paris. 


its moral conflicts, so touchingly marked ; and its curbless excitement, so | Previous to her departure she was invited to a grand dinner by Prince Met- 
overpoweringly realised. It seemed on this occasion to be all, and ternich, at which all the ambassadors and personages of the highest dis- 
more than all, that it had ever been. When Mr. Macready appeared, tinction were present. The eleven representations of Mademoiselle Tag- 
on being called for, he was received with reiterated shouts, and wreaths lioni at the theatre were crowded to excess, though the price of admission 
of flowers and laurels were showeied upon the stage. If the palmy state) WS tripled; and the inhabitants of Vienna, not prone to enthusiasm, on 
to which he has raised the national drama is indeed to be so brief as is. ‘his occasion indulged in transports of applause. 


apprehended, it will close in splendor long to be remembered. 

















Mapame Georce Sanp.—This celebrated novelist embarked last wee 
at Marseilles for Genoa. She travels in her own name of Dudevant, and 
was dressed in the Spanish style, with a black mantilla over her head. She 
is accompanied by her children and a physician. 











| The Hon. Grantley Berkeley, M.P., has undergone a successful opera- 


Tue Queen’s Goppaventrer.—On Tuesday the infant daughter of Lord tion for the thorn, which was broken in his ankle joint at the commence- 
and the late Lady John Russell was christened in Buckingham Palace, by , ™ent of the last hunting season. Mr. Berkeley is fast recovering. 


the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, ker Majesty standing sponsor. | It is said, and we believe with some foundation, that a noble lord, whose 


Mr. Bunn gives up Drury Lane ‘Theatre at the end of the present sea-_ departure for India was threatened, means to postpone his visit or give it 


son.— The Standard.—[Or does Drury Lane, at the end of the present | up altogether. The much sought daughter of a widowed countess, who 
| this season has been particularly the fashion, is thought to be a greater at- 


| traction than foreign climes.—Morning Post. 











season, give up Mr. Bunn ?] 








The Gazette de France announces that the daughter of the Duchesse 
de Berry is about to be married to Prince Pascal, Count de Lecce, third Mr. Harris, the proprietor of seven-twelfths of Covent Garden Thea- 
brother of the King of Naples. The Prince was born on the 23d Sep- | tre, and who, with his father, had been more or less mixed up with the 
tember, 1816. | theatricals of the last half century, died at Brighton on the 12th, in the 


A Boy Suot on tur Stace.—A dreadful accident took place on Wed-' 57th year of hisage. His father, in consequence of age and illness, re- 
nesday, in the theatre, Market Drayton. During the afterpiece (The Pilot) linquished the management of Covent Garden to him in September 1809. 
a percussion gun, used by one of the performers, was accidently dropped, In March, 1822, he assigned over his interest to Messrs. Forbes, Willet, 
when it went off, and the muzzle, at the time of its exploding, being only and Kemble. During the twelve years Henry Harris conducted the thea- 
a few inches from the breast of a boy, named John Merrill, he was shot to! tre, his success exceeded even that of “the golden days of Garrick,” for 
the heart by the wadding, and instantly expired. The wadding was found | the receipts (during the said twelve years) actually amounted to neariy 
in the left ventricle of the heart. The shrieks of the mother, on learning | “one million sterling,” thus averaging above £80,000 each season. His 
the fact, were heart-rending. The occurrence was purely accidental. || fine temper and urbane manners made him beloved by all around him, par- 
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ticularly the performers, who, during the most critical period of his thea- 
trical life, viz. the O.P. riot, all rallied round him, and after three months 
conflict, by his patience, firmness, and popularity, procured him an honoura- 
ble and amicable adjustment of hostilities. 





i] . . . . . . “ 
/him a list of their names in Latin, was greatly surprised at seeing written 
‘on a slip of paper the name “ Joannes Ovum, Novum. 


| After in vain seeking for a translation of this, he at last became convinced 


| that it was either one of those dark Latin passages, to decipher which even 


ithe skill of Bentley would have failed, or that it was a hoax. 


Popucarity or THE British Queen.—The recent Ministerial squabbles || He, therefore, next day, in the class, read out the three dark words, and 


in the English court seem to have called out a stronger burst of popular 
feeling than any occurrence during the present reign. At a grand meeting 
of 5,000 gentlemen, held at Liverpool, at Nottingham, at Newcastle, in 
short, in every considerable town in England, Scotland, and Ireland, ad- 
dresses to the Queen have been agreed to. 

Rochdale and Bristol, Manchester and Salford, Gravesend, Southwark, 
and the City parishes, have all eagerly and loyally addressed the Queen in 
terms of gratitude and confidence. 

At Stroud the bells played merry peals, and the people congratulated 
each other on the spirited conduct of their young Queen. 

At a meeting to form a Precursor Society in England, held lately, 
O'Connell said :-— 

“How ought England to be governed? We ought to have an here- 


ditary chief magistrate, whose certain position would check the designs | 


of ambitious aristocrats and would prevent such factious contentions and 
such bloody strifes as we now see desolating certain districts of the East 
Indi¢s, where, when one nabob died, five or six claimants were fighting 
for the successorship. He (Mr. O'Connell) was therefore an advocate for 
hereditary sovereign power. And if ever there were a moment when that 
power was not only esteemed but loved in this country, that moment was 
the present, when, as if by a special interference of Providence, manly 
force and manly intellect were conferred upon the lovely young woman 
who now fills the throne [loud cheers], showing all the romance that na- 
turally attached to her sex, united to all the wisdom and perspicuity and 
firmness that were pre-eminently the characteristics of man. She now 
stands the mighty arbitress between the two parties who contend for the 
government of these realms, and like an insuperable promontory against 
which the waves of the ocean rush in vain, she holds her place unmoved ; 
and to one party she says, ‘You enemies of the people begone’ [cheers], 
and the other, ‘ You friends of the people remain.’ [Thunders of ap- 
plause.] 

It was at this meeting that O’Connell said ‘the principles of the Chart- 
ists are mine. I only object to their mode of working them out ;’ and 


added, that as the people of England had no leader at present, he would 


take the lead, which he would willingly resign to any Saxon chief who. 


should claim it. 


——— 


NAPOLEON AND TALMA. 

The following letter is extracted from Col. Maceroni’s Life and Ad- 
ventures, a singularly interesting publication. The Col. was Aide-de 
Camp to Murat, King of Naples. 

My dear T'alma,—I have fought like a lion for the Republic; but, my 
good friend Talma, as my reward, I am left to die with hunger. I am at 
the end of all my resources; that miserable fellow Aubry (then Minister 
of War) leaves me in the mire, when he might do something for me. I 
feel that I have the power of doing more than Generals Santerre and Ros- 
signol, and yet they cannot find a corner for me in La Vendee, or else- 
where, to give me employment! You are happy—your reputation de- 
pends upon yourself alone. ‘Two hours passed on the boards, bring you 
before the public, whence all glory emanates ; but for us soldiers, we are 
forced to pay dearly for fame upon an extensive stage, and after all we are 


not allowed to attain it. Therefore do not repent the path you have | 


chosen. Remain upon your theatre. Who knows if I shall ever make 
my appearance againupon mine? I have seen Monvel (a distinguished 
comedian and dramatic writer): he is a true friend. Barras (President of 
the Directory) makes me fine promises; but will he keepthem! I doubt 
it. Inthe mean time, I am reduced to my last sous. Have you a few 
crowns to spare me? I will not reject them, and I promise to pay you out 
of the first kingdom I shall win by my sword. How happy were the 
heroes of Ariosto; they had not to depend upon a minister of war !— 
Adieu, your affectionate BuoNAPARTE. 
Toulon, January 3, 1794. 





The history of Murat’s desperate—almost frantic—descent upon Naples 


is well known. The following is the touching letter which he wrote to his 
wife the moment he was informed of a commission having been appointed 
to try him :— 

My dear Caroline, —My last hour is come; in a few brief moments I 
shall have ceased to live, and thou to have a husband. Oh! never forget 
your tender husband,—I die innocent. My life has never been sullied by 
any act of injustice. Adieu, my Achilles!—adieu, my Letizia !—adieu, 
my Lucien !—adieu, my Louisa !—show yourselves to the world worthy of 
me. I leave you without kingdom,—without fortune ; amidst numerous 
enemies. Be united and superior to misfortune. Think of what ye are, 
not of what ye have been, and God will bless your meekness 


this extremity of life, is to die ata distance from you all—my beloved 

family. Accept my paternal benediction; receive my embraces and my 

tears. Have always present the memory of your unhappy sae 
OACHIM. 


Pizzo, 13th October, 1815. 





Tue Proressor AND THE Stupent.—A professor of Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, now no more, having desired the students to give 


| 





Do not re- | 
proach my memory. Believe, that the greatest anguish which ! feel in | 


| desired the writer of them to stand up. 


| One of his pupils immediately rose. 


“What are you?” said the professor. 

‘A poor scholar, sir !”’ 

‘** A very poor scholar, indeed, sir, or you would never have written such 
| stuff as ‘ Joannes Ovum Novum,’ That can’t be your name, sir.” 

| “T don’t see,” said the student, ‘‘ where you could find better Latin. 
| My name is John Agnew. Ovum for egg, (Ag) Novum for new; Ovum 
|| Novam—Egg new.” 

} The professor, seeing that he had rather the worst of it, immediately 
| laid his finger upon his forehead, and looking at his hopeful pupil, who was 
| standing somewhat in the attitude of a drill-sergeant, exclaimed in a piti- 
|| ful voice, ‘‘ Alas! alas! something wrong here, I doubt.” 

“May be so,” shouted ‘Ovum Novum;’ something may be wrong 
|| there, but,” striking his hand upon his own forehead, “there is nothing 
|| wrong here.”—Theodore Hook. 








Mammotu Mounp.—The largest mound in the United States is on the 
Virginia side of the Ohio river, about twelve miles below Wheeling. A 
| Western paper relates that some persons living in the vicinity, who have 
been engaged in the excavation of one of the sides, having suddenly 
| struck upon an aperture descending to a subterranean hall eleven feet wide, 
| and nearly sixty feet high. There are passages at one extremity leading 
to two spacious vaults, in both of which human skeletons covered with 
beads and ornaments of curious construction have been found. Among 
| the articles worn by one of these relics, ‘there were,” says the writer, 
‘| ‘one thousand seven hundred ivory beads, five hundred sea shells, one 
| hundred and fifty pieces of isinglass, and five copper bands, bound around 
| the wrist, weighing seventeen ounces ; also a small stone, about two inches 
| in length, and one and a half in width, with marks resembling letters and 
figures, supposed to be the name of the wearer.” 


| 


| THE LOVE oF a virtuous Wire.—Were I a man, and had the fortune 
| 
| 





_to win a heart, with what a patrimony would I use my advantage! How 
many graduations would I oblige myself to pass through successively and 
|slowly. How many delicate pleasures, unknown to the generality of men, 
i would I, as it were, create to myself! Like the miser, I would incessantly 
| contemplate my treasure ; rejoice in the richness of it; be conscious that 
|| it constituted my highest felicity ; place my whole scheme of happiness in 

the possession of it ; looking upon it as my own peculiar property, in being 
the absolute disposer of it ; and strengthening myself in the resolution not 
to lessen it by use. What transports to read in the eyes of a lovely woman 
the dominion you have over her, to observe in all her actions relative to 
you a still increasing tenderness, to perceive her voice assume a softer 
|, tone whenever she speaks to you, to view her blushes, even upon a com- 
pliment of course; and to triumph in her confusion upon any particular 
|dress! Can there be a situation on earth more flattering than that of a 
lover, conscious of a reciprocal flame? And what surer proof can be re- 
| quired than instances like these? How charming! to be expected with 
an impatience that her whole prudence cannot conceal ; to be received with 
a welcome which charms the more by the endeavors which she makes, in 
part, to hide her transport! She has dressed herself to suit your taste ; 
takes the very mien, the accent, the whole air of a person that is known 
| to be most agreeable to you. Before, she used to adorn herself to charm 
your sex in general ; at present her toilet is spread for you alone, for you 
these jewels, this ribbon, that bracelet are put on; you are the sole object 
of her whole attire; you are become her second self, she loves you over 
| again in her own image! , 


INSURRECTION IN PARIS. 

Our readers are aware that an insurrectionary movement of an extraor- 
dinary character has occurred in the metropolis of France. It was extra- 
ordinary from its suddenness, the comparative insignificance in point of 
numbers, of the individuals engaged in it, from the apathy with which the 
attempt was viewed by the citizens and soldiery, including the National 
Guard, from the loss of life which it has occasioned, and from the suspi- 
cious facility with which it had been putdown. The details of this sin- 
gular outbreak have not, however, been fully published on this side of the 
Atlantic, and they will be found worthy of perusal as we give them here 
fron Galignani’s Messenger. 

Yesterday afternoon the central quarters of Paris were thrown into 
alarm by the beating to arms of the drums of the National Guards, and 
the rapid assembling of that corps, as woll as the marching of the 
troops of the line. It soon became known that some serious disturbances 
had occurred in the heart of the capital, which these preparations were 
| tended to suppress. We learned that about 3 o’clock from 300 to 400 

pave Sey dressed in blouses and caps assembled in front of the 
ouse of Messrs. epage, the gunmakers, No. 22, Rue Bourg l’Abbé, 

} some of whom, armed with hatchets, broke through the door, and gained 
|| possession of about 150 guns, principally fowling-pieces. They then left 
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the house and the street, moving towards the quays, on reaching which 
they divided into several parties, and proceeded to make simultaneous at- 
tacks on the posts of the National Guards at the Hotel de Ville, and the 
posts of troops of the line at the Place du Chatelet and the Palais de 
Justice, opposite the flower-market, all of which, having no warning or | 
expectation of any popular commotion, were easily disarmed. The men | 
who assailed the two last then advanced to the Prefecture of Police, but | 
found the gates closed and strongly guarded by the Municipal Guards, | 
warning there of their approach having been received. They then retur- | 
ned to their confederates on the Place de Gréve, in front of the Hotel de | 
Ville, who were endeavoring to raise barricades at the approaches, and | 
particularly that from the Quai Pelletier, by overturning two omnibuses | 
and laying them across the entrance. These proceedings had taken up 
some time, and meanwhile it had been found possible to issue orders from 
the Prefecture of Police ; several detachments of horse and foot Munici- i 
pal Guards were called out, and by four o’clock advanced by different | 
points to the Place de Gréve. As soon as their approach became known | 
to the insurgents, those who were armed went out to meet them, and de- || 
fend the central position of the Hotel de Ville. A detachment of the 


bill found in the streets full of declamations against Kings, and against 


‘the infamous Lafayette, who imposed upon the country, for its misfor- 
tune, Louis Philippe, the first fourbe (miscreant, cheat), the first robber, 


and the first intriguant in Europe.’ The handbill further advocated the 
Republic. ‘ How,’ asks the handbill, ‘do shepherds act in the presence of 


| the enemy of their flocks? They unite—they take arms. They rush on 


the wild beast and destroy it. Well, brethren, the aristocrats, the rich and 
the idle, gnaw us and devour us. Let us, then, like the shepherds, arm 
ourselves, rush upon, and kill them.’ 

An attempt was made on the afternoon of Monday by a party of the 
disaffected, to induce the students of the Ecole Polytechnique to join them; 
but their officers, having a suspicion that some such attempt would be 
made, were prepared for it, and the reply to the invitation was a volley of 
musquetry which killed three of the insurgents, on which the others im- 
mediately dispersed. 

About 150 persons have lost their lives in this unhappy affair, and about 
400 have been taken into custody, all of whom, up to the advices received 


mounted Municipal Guards were the first to sustain their fire, as it de-|| by Thursday’s post have refused to give any information tending to throw 


bouched from the Rue des Arcis. The head of this party had reached | 
the top of the Rue de la Vannerie, a short distance from the Quay, when 
a discharge of fire-arms laid two of the leading men low. At this mo-_ 
ment other detachments of the Municipal Guards made their appearance | 
at different points, and shots were exchanged, but without any. fatal con- | 
sequences on either side. 

Towards six o’clock the centre of the riots was confined to the lower 
parts of the quarters of St. Martin, St. Denis, and Montmartre. Barri- | 
cades were formed in the Rue St. Denis, others were raised at different 


light on the origin of the conspiracy. 





TWENTY DAYS IN LONDON. 
Twenty Days in London (Vingt Jours a Londres). By the Baron Perig- 
non, Member of the Chamber of Deputies, &c. 
The above is the title of an amusing and sensible production of the 
Parisian press, which is “just published.” 


_— of the Rue St. Martin. At half past six the barricade in the Rue) p,. Baron came to England to attend the ceremonial of the coronation, 


iquetonne was attacked and carried by the first battalion of the Grena- | 
diers of the third legion of National Guards, followed by a detachment of | 
the 15th Regiment of the line. M. Ledoux, a National Guard, was kil- i 
led, and several persons were arrested at this point. ae 

At about three o'clock the National Guards and troops of the line || 
were under arms in great numbers along the Boulevards, the quays, Place | 
Carrousel, and in various parts of the capital near the scene of the disor- | 
ders. No disturbances, however, were known to occur on any of these 
great thoroughfares. We observed that the posts at all the guardhouses 
were doubled, and in some cases tripled, the men being drawn up under 
arms in front, and advanced sentinels being posted at some little distance, | 


in order to be on the look out, and to avoid any possibility of surprise.— | 
The Rue St. Denis was at this time very full of people, and down towards | 


the Halle the troops of the line would not allow of any one approaching | 
the spot. Here occasional shots were heard discharged, said to be from | 
behind some barricades near the market, and to which the troops replied | 
by rounds of 10 or 15 muskets at a time. 


| 


By ten o’clock the troops were in possession of the Marché des Inno- | 


cens, and many of the surrounding streets, where they had succeeded in car 
rying the barricades, and where we saw several remains of these defences | 
raised towards the Rue des Lombards, and the north-eastern end of the | 
market. We observed the Colonel of a regiment of the line giving or- | 
ders for the posting his men in the houses looking into the market and the 
Rue St. Denis, and several were stationed on the balconies having full | 
command of the approaches to the market. At this period the quays_ 
occupied by troops, as was also the Place de Gréve, and the Boulevards, | 
towards the Port St. Denis. Everything was tranquil except in the cen- 
tre, where, however, the disturbers of the public peace were rapidly dis- 
appearing. ‘The streets, though still thronged with a great number of | 
people, only spectators in them, were gradually getting deserted. At 
half-past ten a barricade was attempted to be formed at the Point St Eu- 
stache, at the northern entrance of the Halle, where several small streets, | 
coming to a point, afford peculiar facilities for such a defence, and a few | 
shots were exchanged between the rioters and the troops. A hackney- | 
coach driving in that direction was attempted to be seized on to seve the | 
barricade, but the driver gave his horses the whip and escaped with his | 
vehicle. At this time a strong force was posted on the Place des Vic- | 
toires. 

At the hour at which we are now writing, 11 o’clock, we hear of no} 
more barricades or attempt at resistance; the remaining rioters seem to| 
have dispersed. ‘The troops are stationed as they were an hour ago, and | 
there is every appearance of things passing off quietly for the night. On! 
the Boulevard St. Martin a strong force is bivouacked forthe night. Two | 
general officers are with these troops attended by their staffs. No vehi-| 
cles are allowed to approach the scene of the disturbances, and all passen- | 
gers in the street are desired, on approaching any troops, to pass on with- | 
out delay. | 

Some further disturbances took place at a later hour, and at different 
points, but they were promptly suppressed. 

The following additional details are from the Paris correspondent of the | 
Times :-— | 

The plot was got up by the Societé des Familles, a continuation or | 
offshoot of the Socicté des Amis du People. Whether true or not, Gov- 
ernment has received information that MM. Blanqgui, Lamieussens, Mar | 
tin, Bernard, and Barbes, were the chiefs and commanders of the different | 





sections which took the field. The last mentioned individual was made | 


prisoner while lying dangerously wounded behind a barricade, and convey- 


and has now given to his friends a little history of what he saw, with his 
remarks on the occurrences witnessed by him during his residence of 
twenty days in London. It is written in good temper, and with the best 
feeling ; where even a spice of satire or dissatisfaction is thrown in, it is 
expressed with that moderation and reluctance which indicate an amiable 
disposition. It happened, curiously enough, that the first disagreeable in- 
cident occurred very early upon his arrival in London: this was nothing 
more or less than a quarrel with his bed, which he thus describes :— 


| It consisted of a miserable mattrass of feathers, placed on a board. It 


may be easily believed that I had hardly deposited my heavy person, when 
my weight, displacing the feathers to the right and to the left, I found 
myself absolutely lying on the wood. It was a complete orthopedic bed; 


| intended, as physicians say, to rectify distortions of thespine! I was too 


| fatigued not to sleep; but I awoke in the morning as wearied as if I had 
been on guard all night. 
| An Englishman appreciates a feather bed very differently, and would 
| not care to exchange it for the wool mattrasses of France. The following 
| is the description of a levee :— 
| On Wednesday, the 20th of June, I was at St. James’s Palace at two 
'o’clock. Our Ambassador and F entered by the right side of the Palace. 
It is on this side that the persons who compose the diplomatic corps, or 
| who enjoy (like some privileged English) the entrée, are admitted. All 
| others, English or Foreigners, already presented or authorised to be so, 
can only be admitted by the left side of the Palace. The vestibule, where 
the privileged alight, is very simple ; one would imagine ones self enter- 
_ing the house of a private individual, especially on perceiving in the back 
ground, and only half hiding themselves behind some pillars, several fe- 
| male domestics, young and old, whom curiosity attracts, and whom eti- 
| quette does not repel, and who come to see the dresses of the persons ad- 
| mitted to the levee. * * * Here I may make an observation which re- 
lates to the manners of this country of aristocracy and liberty, and which 
establish an immense difference between them and the French. In France, 
the two great cries of the revolution were, no privileges (point de privi- 
| léges); equality for all (pour tous l'egalité). In England, on the contrary, 


|, all is privilege, and one may almost say that there is no equality. In 


| this country each has his rank, each his caste—he looks above and below 
| him, that he may not step too high nor descend too low; and there is no 
_condition, however bad it may be, in which he does not find something to 
| satisfy his pride in being able to class himself above some other person. 
| These remarks are certainly well founded. M. Pericnon attends the 
| drawing-room, and thus speaks of her Majesty :— 
| The Queen is charming : petite it is true, but with pretty white should- 
| ers, and a person that would make the most humble maiden lovely. Her 
head is noble and graceful: her pretty, light hair was separated in ban- 
| deaus on her forehead, and surmounted by a coronet of diamonds. Her 
eyes, which are soft and large, have spirit and kindness in them—it is 
| pretended that on some occasions they are severe ; we did not perceive it. 
| Her nose is slender and well formed, her mouth small, and remains habit- 
ually half open. It appeared to me, several times, that in smiling, with 
_her ladies, at the mal-address of some of her subjects, she was not defi- 
cient in archness. 
| Our author now approaches the coronation, the subject of which he 


ushers in by the following description of its preparation :— 


ed to the Hospital St. Louis, whence he will, if state permit, be this day |; For some days, London, always stirring, war more so than usual. All 


| 


removed to the Conciegerie. 
The insurgents, with how much reason I know not, are said to have | 


| the streets through which the procession was to pass resounded with the 


noise of a thousand hammers—the houses dist ppeared behind scaffoldings. 














relied on the support of the troops; but there is no proof of the fact that 1 On all sides were erected transparencies, devices, and ges-lit stars. The 
it was a mixed or Republican Bonapartean conspiracy. It is reported, || portrait of the Queen appeared under various attitudes; she was repre- 
moreover, that Colone! Vaudrey was one of the leaders of the insurrec- || sented sometimes on her throne—sometimes on horseback—sometimes 
tion, but the cries “‘ Vive la Republique! Mort au Louis Philippe!’ the || walking—but everywhere extremely ugly! which made me say, that the 
only cries uttered, go far towards contradicting the first part of this state- | portrait painters were all Tories in England, since they thus disfi ured 
ment, and Colonel Vaudrey’s being in London (at all events his abseuce || their pretty Queen, in revenge for the favors bestowed upon the Whig 
from Paris) falsifies the second. Add to these presumptive proofs, a hand§ | leader, Melbourne ! 
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After a lengthened description of the commencement of the coronation 
| bed-chamber, to secure the comfort of the maimed. Colonel Mandrake, 


pageant, M. Pericnon thus describes the reception of Marshal Soult :— 


Suddenly a thunder of applause was heard—it had been preceded by a 
vague noise from without, for which we could not account. The Ambas- 
sadors appeared astonished, as the clamours seemed to indicate the arri- 
val of the Queen, notwithstanding they did not think she could have ap- 
proached sooner. But uncertainty soon ceased; Marshal Soult entered 
the Abbey, and it was him that the people were applauding. I cannot 
express the impression this made upon me—I could not separate the name | 
of Soult from that of France; and the homage he received rebounded on | 
its soldiers, of whom he constituted their glory. I was not the only one, 
who, at this time, felt a tear in his eye. 

The accident which befel poor Lord Rolle in the Abbey, is thus de- 


scribed :— 

An elderly Peer, in his anxiety to pay his homage, had forgotten that it 
was necessary to consult his age and strength before emg sey Pa task. || 
He wished, without support (and like a young man who throws himself at 
the feet of a pretty woman, to pick up her glove), to spring towards his | 
gracious sovereign, but his foot failed, and he fell at his full length. The 
Queen appeared much moved at this occurrence : she arose precipitately 
from her throne, her eyes following with great solicitude the movements 
of the old man, who arose with difficulty ; and when she saw him stand- 
ing, giving way to a charming impulse of benevolent interest, she ad- 
vanced to him and tendered him the Royal hand, which he kissed with 
gratitude. This natural and touching movement of the young Queen af- 
fected the whole assembly, and an unanimous applause thanked her for 
having thus given to England a pledge of her possessing a good heart and 
a noble sensibility. 

Almack’s is thus noticed :— 

This ball is given by a society of the élite—the invitations are issued 
by several lady patronesses. It is almost necessary to have letters of no- 
bility, to be invited there. On the evening of the 4th July the corps dip- | 
lomatique was invited to Almack’s. A beautiful effect was produced by 
the uniforms of all countries. The condition of full dress is exacted and 

no black dresses are to be seen. The Duke de Nemours and Marshal 
Soult were at this ball. Diamonds shone, but still more, the beautiful 
women whose brilliant carnations were worth more than the jewels. 

We must close with an incident at Marshal Soult’s ball :— 

The ball commenced a la Francaise, bouquets were given to the ladies 
as they arrived. This custom is not yet introduced into England; but 
this example of Parisian gallantry obtained universal approbation—the 
ladies were enchanted with it. 











For the Corsair. 
THE BELGIAN.—A FRAGMENT. 

The Peace of Europe germinated in the smouldering ruins of Moscow, 
the destruction of the Gallic Host hastened its conclusion, the capitula- 
tion at Montmartre caused it to be proclaimed, and the abdication of Napo- | 
leon ratified the Treaties betwixt France and her Allies. The bloody 
fields of Borodino and Smolensk were soon forgotten. The fierce slaugh- 
ter beneath the walls of Leipzig was considered a mere matter of history, 
although a subject of glorious congratulation to the brave survivors. 
Fétes and Ovations, Orders and Diamond-hilted swords were bestowed on 
the great leaders of the war, and the late Idol of the French had consent- 
ed to enjoy his Imperial title in repose on the small Island of Elba, in the 
Mediterranean. 

Twelve months passed in a state of quiessence ; armies were disbanded, 
and the Legislative Functions of Europe were directed towards internal 
policy, and to the repair of the ravages of a twenty years’ war. ‘The 
military Diplomatists mistook their man; it is not in the order of Nature 
to bind the Lion or the Eagle with a single thread, nor could the proud and 
daring spirit, which had held the continental courts in thraldom, be charm- 
ed into subjection by the paltry guarantee of life and liberty. Napoleon 
disallowed their right to force these terms upon him ; they knew he did so, 
and at the Congress of Verona it was debated whether it would not be | 
more confirmatory of the general Peace, to send him to a distant part of | 
the Globe under especial surveillance. 

By some secret means, he was informed of this treachery, and he 
thought it high time to jook to himself. He gathered his troops, a few 
hundred which were permitted to remain with him as a body-guard, em- | 
barked them on board four or five merchant vessels, which he hired for 
the purpose, and made sail for the soil of his former glory. A very few 
hours brought them to Cannes, where he landed his devoted band, and led 
them immediately to Grenoble. The gates of this fortress were thrown 
open tothe Mars of France, from that moment he dated his resumption of 
power. His march to Paris was as ‘‘a progress of pleasure,” 
drop of blood was shed, the Bourbon vanished, and the cry of “ Vive 
L’Empereur,” reverberated through every street of the capital 

One hundred days he reigned ; the united power of England and Prus- | 
sia, aided by auxiliaries from Holland, Belgium, and Brunswick, met him | 
on the field of Waterloo, and defeated to dispersion, the last army of the | 
Empire. The wounded of the allies were brought to Brussels, and treat- 
ed by the Belgians with marked feeling and liberality. | 

The most conspicuous in devoted attention to the sufferings of the 
brave, were Maurice Vandervelde and his wife Elize. They visited the 
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presented to them from the bureau of the Mayor, they gave up their own 





of the British army, was struck down by a ball entering his right breast, 
and received when on the ground five sabre-cuts. He was carried to 
Brussels on a litter, and billeted on Vandervelde, the rich and nobly de- 
scended Burgher of the Place Ducale. Every attention was lavished up- 
on him—he became convalescent—expressed his gratitude in no measured 
terms, but, finding that a spark of lightness hovered in the chastity of 
his beauteous hostess, he fanned it into a blaze, and her honour, her name, 
her happiness, perished in the conflagration. They eloped.—The guilty 
woman abandoned her husband and her two infants, flung all that should be 
dear to a female heart, upon the altar of passion, and became the adulter- 
ous companion of a military adventurer. 

Vandervelde was at first incredulous—and gazing upon the two lovely 
babes who were smiling in his arms, he exclaimed, “ Impossible—Impos- 
sible.” Too soon the fatal truth was manifest, and when certainty usurp- 
ed the place of doubt, he bore it with a firmness that alarmed his friends; 
they feared that reason was about to forsake him, and that he would be- 
come the most abject picture of human misery, a melancholy madman! 
Not so! He assured those around him, that he felt the stab most acutely, 


| that it was almost a mortal thrust, but that he would not determine what 


steps to pursue until the morrow. As soon as he was left alone, he strip- 
ped his children of their costly attire, swathed one in flannel, the other 


| in coarse linen, placed each of them in a basket, and carrying them to the 


gate of the Foundling Hospital, rang the bell violently, and hearing some 
one approach, he left them, disappeared from the spot, and hurried out of 
the city by the Porte Namur. The next morning he was missed from his 
residence, inquiry was busy, and all that could be ascertained was, that 
he had on the previous evening drawn from his banker a large amount 
inegold and bank notes. Months and years elapsed—no trace of Van- 
develde. 


* * * * * * 
Extract from the Naples Gazette. 
“Our gens d’armes have been occupied for the last few days, inspect- 
ing the papers of a mysterious personage, who has drawn upon himself 


| universal observation, by the eccentricity of his manner. He speaks lit- 


tle, has l’air noble, visits nightly the San Carlos, peering with his Lorgnon 
into every box. He presented himself on Saturday at the Bureau des 
Passeports, and insisted on examining the Register, for many passed years ; 
here he was arrested, but as he gave satisfactory replies to all questions, 
he was liberated in the course of the evening.” 

* * * * * * 

L’Ecco di Venizia, has the following. 

“If this were the season of the carnival we should not be surprised at 
grotesque manners and outré appearance, but in this quiet time, anything 
of the kind, either real or assumed, naturally excites curiosity. The 
stranger who is continually loitering about St. Marks, on the Bridge of Sighs 


| and on the Rialto, and who is sometimes seen in a Gondola pursuing one 


of that craft with the energy of a thief taker, is ascertained to be a 
French maniac escaped from the asylum at Paris, but who is perfectly 


harmless.” 
* * * * * * 


In the Allgemeine Zeitung of four years later we read, 

“The Religicux of St. Bernard have been much shocked by the visit 
of asqualid, half crazy man, evidently in search of a departed friend or re- 
lative. He questioned them during two days, concerning the various 
visitors they recollected entertaining at the Hospice. One morning he was 
discovered in the room called the chambre des morts, where are deposited 
the bodies of those who have been dug out of the snow (by the St. Ber- 
nard dogs,) and placed in the dress and attitudes in which they are found. 
He remained here many hours examining the linaements of the dead. On 
his departure he left a handsome donation in the box.” 


* * * * * * 
Seven years ha ve elapsed. 
* * * * * o 


The London season was at its height, Parliament in Session, and every- 
body in Town. The Countess of 





had issued cards for a Fancy Ball, 
and when the evening arrived, the Square in which her Ladyship resided 
presented a scene of continued bustle. 

Precisely at eleven the widowed hostess took her station inside the door 
of the Salle to receive her guests. A stream of light pervaded the entire 
suite, and sylphic forms of disguised loveliness gave an air of enchantment 
to the artificial fascinations which crowded upon the astonished senses. If 
every bud from the Hesperides had been transplanted—if every essence 
from sweet-teeming Araby had been expressed—sounds from Apollo's Lyre 
conjured into existence, and all the brilliant imagery of a delighted imagi- 
nation impelled, to call forth ideal charms—the scene before us would not 
have suffered by comparison. 

Masks were not permitted, and the ladies were content to assume the 
habiliments of foreign rank, or native peasantry, whilst the gentlemen 


hospitals, supplied them with lint and with soup, and whena “billet” was || took a wider range and selected naval or military costume, or the garb of 
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—s 
one of the learned Professions. ‘The Countess had conceded her hand or | death. The demented stare of the glassy eye may conceal the raging tur- 
rather waist for a waltz to a General, well known in all the fashionable | bulence of a bursting heart, the mournful smile may satisfy friends and 
circles of London and Paris. The grace and delicacy with which they | watchers that all within is peaceful, but the gashed and mangled honour 
executed this fascinating dance, attracted nearly half the company to the | of a man, who is a man, nurtures a demon, ready at any moment to fasten 
Salle, and the Countess and General evinced no disposition to pause. | upon the object of its intense retributive hate. 


Amongst the groups of gazers, but somewhat aloof, stood a tall, pale, - * * * 
thin man, in the dress of a German student, and every time the two 
waltzers passed him, he fixed his fiery eye upon the General, heaved a 
groan, ground his teeth, and muttered some foreign exclamation. It was 
considered that he personated his assumed character very admirably, for || Amongst those who attended upon -Vandevelde in the last days of his 
during the early part of the evening he had spoken English with perfect } existence was a female of quiet manner. She seemed wretchedly poor, 
fluency, and none doubted that Britain was the land of his birth. Some || 4nd as she attracted little notice from the unhappy man, she was enabled, 
of the ladies were alarmed at the wildness of his manner, and the fre- || 20twithstanding occasional convulsive sobs and violent tremblings, to 
quent and unearthly distortion of his features. No one knew him, no one hasten through her avocations without interruption. On the Saturday he 


had met him in any of the coteries exclusive or otherwise. During a conver- | was much disturbed, and whilst she was preparing his evening meal, he 
sation as to the necessity of informing the hostess that he might possibly (sighed piteously and invoked a blessing on his deserted children, com- 


be an intruder, the loud noise of a pistol shot, followed by a demoniacal || mending them to the protection of Him who “ careth for the young raven 











& * 


| It is unnecessary to describe the trial—it lasted two hours only, and 


ended in his being sentenc«d to be hanged on the following Monday. 
* ” * * * * 











laugh, brought the whole of the guests to the spot. The General had re- || 2nd the sparrow.” 
ceived the stranger’s ball in his left side, and was supported by two friends | “ They cannot,” said Maurice, “will not know their father’s fate—his 


—he looked at his murderer without recognising him—‘ Wretch,” said he || Wrongs. They will be ignorant of their mother’s shame, and will not 
faintly, ‘‘ why shed my blood?” Maurice Vandervelde (who else could ‘blush for the lost one whom I—I—no! I cannot curse her; the memory 
it be!) drew himself up to his full height, folded his arms, glaring upon | of bygone hours plucks from my heart its bitterest sting, and drops of 
the writhing man with triumphant ferocity, exclaimed, ‘“ Wretch? || pity dwell there in its stead. Oh! God! Did I not love her? The 

| world, to me, without her was cheerless and chaotic—to leave me for a 


Wretch? which is the greater wretch? Villain! Robber! Adulterer! oh! 
Me, who would have poured forth my blood to make her happy. 


God. Where is my wife’ my Elize! She whom I loved, she whom villain ! 
Still do I love her and with my dying breath - 


Saints endowed wiih their own essential spirit—she, who beneath the , 
broad canopy of Heaven, pledged truth and love to me—where is she | This was more than the pretended menial could sustain—a thrilling 
| burst of grief—a loud shriek—a cold shudder—and the deluded, penitent, 


She should be here—at your side—I see her not—Ha! ha! Fool, Fool, 
I should || ffame-stricken wife of Maurice Vandervelde lay senseless upon the floor. 











am I, to dream of finding her now, amidst scenes like these! 

have sought her in the dark and winding streets, amidst the miserable vic- . " m % * * 

tims of man’s seduction.” Little as the unfortunate man feared death, he felt an inward horror of 
| being hurried into enternity by the vile hands of the public executioner ; 


The General’s features, which at first were rigid with pain, relaxed and | 
betrayed the appearance of exposed and convicted guilt. He would have | 
spoken, but when his eye encountered that of the Belgian, he could not | 


and after pronouncing forgiveness to his heart-broken wife, he made her 
promise to bring him on the evening before the execution some poisonous 
command utterance. | drug, as the means of a speedy death. She accepted the task without 

| hesitation or reluctance, for, knowing that his life was irredeemably for- 


The man of blood resumed : 
«« By your silence, ingrate, I judge your feelings ; your hours are num- || feited, she thought it a last act of imperative duty to save his person from 


bered, mine assuredly are. Was it well, man, to enjoy the shelter of my | 
roof, to receive health and strength and renovation from those around me, | 


and in return to strike at my heart? This did you! You know that 
Maurice Vandervelde stands before you; Maurice Vandervelde! the || the prison with it, when, emerging from Smithfield, and just entering the 
avenger of his own injuries, sworn to drain every particle of life from the | narrow street that leads to Holborn, she was struck down by a rapidly 
hated frame of his wronger! Years have I sought you, in courts and in | passing omnibus. The blood gushed from her nose and mouth, she 
camps, in the city and in the desert, and at length I find you here—seek- | swooned and was carried to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, where she lay 
ing, mayhap, another and another victim amidst the imbecile frippery of a | during three days in a state of mental lethargy. She was not much 
mountebank world; but it will go no further—die, miscreant! nor seek } bruised, and when she recovered her senses she managed to elude the 
/nurses, and passed from the abode of suffering unperceived. She had no 


to breathe atonement or excuse.” 

With this he plunged a dagger to his heart, and the General fell dead | idea of the time that had elapsed since the accident, and mindful of her 
at his feet. The Fleming was immediately surrounded and disarmed—he || trust she hastened to the door of the prison and demanded admittance— 
made no resistance—several Police officers entered the room, and as far as Soon, too soon, learned she the woful truth !—Her husband had been 


Maurice Vandervelde was concerned, the flaring light of the festal hall | dead two days. 
} + * * © * * 





degradation. 
* + = * * * 


True to her word she procured the fatal draught and was hastening to 














was exchanged for the gloom of a dungeon. 
He lay upon the floor of his cell, manacled : not a word passed his lips, || Hark! What sound strikes upon the ear? ’Tis the clock of St. Se- 
not a groan, not a sigh; he appeared the Roman of the hour, and looked | pulchre! Ten—Eleven—Twelve—Midnight! See! in the gloom a 


forward to consequences with statue-like indifference. Soon after day- | figure passing and repassing Newgate; in her hand a phial at which she 
light refreshment was brought to him; he manifested no sullenness, no | gazes with earnestness! In vain she strives to gain admittance. Home- 
ridiculous desire to decline food or to reject the civilities of those who | ward to her wretched garret she hies, and at the same hour returns on the 
watched him, and when informed that in a few hours he would be borne to || following night !—For two long years did she repeat her awful, ghastly 
a tribunal to answer for the awful deed, he gazed upwards, clasped his | visit ! 
hands, breathed the semblance of an invocation as if he expected to be im- | She now sleeps amongst the unknown in a Parish graveyard. L. 
mediately hurled into the presence of that Power, whom, to human eyes, } 

he had grievously offended. But when he became conscious that the 
period of his spirit’s evanescence was not yet come, and that he was des- 


tined to pass the ordeal of man’s judgment before he would be enabled to | 


offer palliation at the Throne of Grace, he eat wen a and N. P. Wrsaie and ¥. 0. PoRTER se to issue weekly, in the City of New-York 
»sired the officers of justice to deal with him, in all respects, || 4 Paper of the above designation and character. It is their design to present as 
after a pause desir J : P ” || amusing a periodical as can be made from the current wit, humor, and literature of 
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according to the usages of the country. } — — to hacer the spirit not only of English, but of French and Gérman belles 
S OO Sit e tribunal of justice—the case | lettres: to give dramatic criticisms with vigilant impartiality and care: in short to 
Vandervelde was soon placed before th J || picture the age in its literature and fashion, its eccentricities and amusements. 





was opened, witnesses were examined, and all the preliminary forms ter- || As the aa oe of copy-right secures to them, free of expense, the labors of 
‘ ; : - LE: -.) | DULWER and Boz, ScriBE and Bauzac, with the whole army of foreign writers, th 
minated in the full committal of the accused to Newgate to awe his trial || cannot at present (consistently with the pocket wisdom so well understood tg how f 
by Jury at the Old Bailey. In that awful receptacle of guilt his feelings | can Publishers) offer any thing for American productions. Their critical department, 
4 5 sit hed subsided, but hb i however, will be always on the alert for native literature, and to the best of their 
underwent some revulsion. The avenging spirit had subsided, but he felt || ability they will keep a running guage of the merits of compatriot authors. 

, Ale Bn . : and he even evinced i vi THEY see their way very clearly without crowding upon the track of any weekly 
no remorse ; fear was to his breast an alien, an e _ d Impa periodical, and abstaining from more particular professions, they take leave A assure 
tience for the final consummation. He seemed not the same being, how- fre tp cee: oe at wy <te of event, wit, genius and poetry, fail not over the 

f e P . |} world, t n har ail to furni i ° 
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understand the intensity of that feeling which had impelled to the deed of 

















